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EVA D. KELLOGG Eprror 


The New Year 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him’ go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 





Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
— Tennyson 


January 


Always a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true, 
Morn of a festival to keep. 


Only a night from old to new; 
Only a sleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born.— H. H. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


A year of hope, love, trust and sympathy. Enough 
of these will make any year a happy one— the hap- 
piness of blessedness. 


If teachers could only philosophize a little: 
there will be just about so much of rain, so much of 
sunshine, and so much of gray weather in evety week’ 
of this coming year. How to set the cléuds ‘apainst” 
the sunshine, and not be disheartened by them —that’s 
the thing I must learn to do.” 


Why not set about bearing the dark days as logically. 
as one would lay-out the conditions of a. problem? 
Would not that save “ eating one’s heart out” with 


‘and 
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worry? and wouldn’t one learn to smile habitually if 
one smiled determinedly? and would not this bring a 
happy influence to others? 


Then it is always safe to conclude that just as the 
sun is ever shining behind gray skies, so the purpose 
of our lives is being worked out for us just as benefi- 
cently in shadow as in sunshine. It may mean that 
the disaster of our dearest hopes are a part of the 
Great Plan. Defeat may be the very best thing that 
could come to us. So let us enter upon the new year 
“ still achieving, still pursuing, with a heart for any 
fate.” 


Dollars and Cents 


“‘T do just as good work as I am paid for. Do you 
suppose I’m going to do any more for thirty-five 
dollars a month? No, indeed /” 

The teacher who begins to adapt the quality of her 
teaching ‘to her salary, whether thirty-five or seventy- 
five dollars a month, is lost. When it comes to the 
actual compensation for the worth of a good teacher, 
seventy-five dollars isn’t much nearer the mark than 
thirty-five. The work of a skilful, generous, conscien- 
tious teacher is priceless. It never has been paid for 
and the twentieth century will find it still unrewarded 
unless the world moves faster in the appreciation of 
soul work than it yet has done. 

There is only one way for a scantily paid teacher to 
keep her head clear and her eye steadfast,—to think 
of the children. That incentive never wavers. Salary 
or no salary, appreciation or no appreciation, ebb tide 
or high tide, their needs remain the same. And that 
teacher who can even think of dollars and cents in 
connection with the quality or degree of effort she 
puts forth for the children, who can gauge that 
effort by the amount of her salary, is worth less than 
she already receives. 

Guiding and directing the development of a human 
soul admit of no half-interest. It must have the 
whole or be a dismal failure. The artist who refuses 
to give his subtlest coloring to a picture because it is 
already poorly sold, or who would not get up in the 
night to add the finishing touch that grew from dreamy 


. ,.fancies, because that picture is to bring him but five 
ce Now 6 


dollars, will never paint anything but five dollar pic- 
ture,‘ till: he ceases to grudge his best self. An artist 
soul: x2ust do artistic work in the face of starvation. 

S» there’ seetis “but éne way for the poorly-paid, 
pocrly-appreciated teacher to keep her courage bright 
stu!’ steadfast; — to do the work before her 
thoroughly and as artistically as she can, for its own 
sake. Is not this what Browning meant? 


‘* Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang ; 
Dare, never grudge the throe |” 





6 
Children’s Love of Self and Other 


Interests 
Prof. M. V. O’SHEA University 6f Wisconsin Madison 


NSTRUCTION must be based first, last, and all the 
‘ time upon the capabilities and interests of the one 

to be instructed. One of the earliest and most im- 

portant duties of the instructor, then, is to discover, 
if possible, what are the best instincts or interests (for 
these two words refer in the main to the same things) 
of pupils at various stages of their development, as well as 
to ascertain something of their capacities for the mental 
foods he proposes to offer. I desire now to discuss briefly 
some instincts which one should take account of in all his 
teaching, as well in respect of the materials of instruction 
as of the methods of their presentation and the general 
arrangement of class-room exercises. 

To begin with, a young child is always most vitally inter- 
ested in everything that has to do with the promotion of his 
own welfare and that of those who are near and dear to 
him. We have here an instinct implanted deeper by nature 
in the child’s being than perhaps any other. The round of 
life is appropriately divided into several cycles, each with its 
predominant interests and purposes. The first cycle, lasting 
to puberty (or to twelve or thirteen years of age), is the 
time of preparation for life, when the child is an individual 
thinking most largely of his own well-being, and uncon- 
sciously devoting most of his energies to the accomplish- 
ment of his own immediate purposes. At adolescence, the 
second birth, this supreme interest in self gives way to a 
broader interest in others, and the child is then ready to ° 
live a community life, to become an integral part of a larger 
whole. During adolescence and after, the individual may 
be led with comparative ease and graciousness to sacrifice 
his own ambitions and pleasures when they conflict with the 
rightful pleasures and ambitions of his own fellows; but 
before this period it is more difficult for him to make sacri- 

. fices, and he cannot clearly comprehend why he should. 
He does not readily discern why others should have rights 
which prevent him from realizing his own desires. 


Unselfish Conduct not the Same as Speculating About 
Unselfishness 


Most people would say that whether a child be naturally 
selfish or not up to the period of adolescence, he should 
nevertheless be trained, or, more emphatic still, should be 
compelled to be unselfish. The underlying philosophy of 
the kindergarten declares that the young child may and 
should be guided to think more of others than of himself, 
or at least to regard their welfare as highly as his own; and 
within recent years considerable of our teaching in the 
primary grades has aimed directly and explicitly to cultivate 
the various virtues of unselfishness. While doubtless much 
of this is to be commended, in so far as it relates to the 
scrupulous observance by each pupil of certain modes of 
conduct which are necessary for the welfare of the entire 
school, still there is danger of carrying it too far when the 
teacher seeks constantly to lead the child as a matter of 
education or discipline to make unselfish judgments upon 
questions which are not directly of concern to him in his 
daily, concrete relations to his companions. There are 
those who apparently see no good in the inborn and there- 
fore deep-seated instinct of childhood to keep its own well- 
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further with young children in discussing abstract justice or 
unselfishness, because there is not the basis of great con- 
cern about the welfare of others in general upon which to 
build. There will come a time when the pupil may be 
safely led to adjust himself in an unselfish way to all the 
life about him, and there is no need of striving to unduly 
hasten this with children. Nature plainly advises us to 
allow the child to develop for a period as an individual ; let 
him have his day planning for himself and endeavoring to 
realize his own ambitions when they do not directly antago- 
nize with those of others, and when he has become strong 
as an individual, he may be made all the stronger as an 
unselfish member of society. 


“Children Should be Seen, not Heard” (!) 


Parents and teachers alike feel that the child ought from 
his tenderest years to surrender his individuality to that of 
his superiors. Because a child is a wee bit of a thing with 
playful ways he is considered to have no rights which he 
should be permitted to assert against those of the adult 
who is so much bigger and who must take life so seriously. 
Consequently we see efforts about us all the time on the 
part of parents and teachers to make children ever obedient 
to authority for its own sake, no matter how much that may 
antagonize their native impulses. But nature again indi- 
cates that the parent and the teacher exist for the well-being 
of the child — to devote themselves to his needs; and the 
adult is not to have the-only say as to what those needs 
ought to be, but he is to accept them as he finds them in 
the interests of the child. My thought is, then, that up to 
the period of adolescence the child must be indulged at 
least in a measure in his selfish propensities. The word 
selfish is not a happy one in this connection, however, for 
it suggests to the mind something worthy of blame; but 
the interest of the child in his own well-being is certainly 
not thus censurable. He comes by it.as the most secure 
and sacred gift of nature, and no parent or teacher can 
suppress or ignore it without doing violence to the child’s 
normal, all-round development. 

In concrete instances that arise in the child’s intercourse 
with his playmates, he must indeed be guided to see that he 
cannot realize his own desires if by so doing he brings pain 
or sorrow or affliction of any kind upon others. He must 
form habits of thus respecting the rights of those with 
whom he comes into immediate contact; but it is to be 
questioned if the various lessons and discourses upon unsel- 
fishness which find a place in many school-rooms are suited 
to the age of the pupils to whom they are frequently given. 
There is danger in the teacher’s trying to enforce her idea 
of unselfishness upon the child who is not at all ready for 
it; for over-hasty growth leads only to arrested develop- 
ment, and finally to degeneration. 


Children’s Interests Center about Things of the Present 


I wish to refer in this connection to the immediateness of 
children’s interests — to their wanting what they want right 
here and now. It would be well for us all to consider in 
our dealings with children that their hopes and desires 
always center round some object or end immediately attain- 
able. It is a psychological impossibility for a child in the 
primary school to set for himself an end in the distant 
future which shall determine his present conduct. The 
child’s foresight is exceeding short; his experiences have 
not yet given him the idea of a future in which what is har- 
vested will depend upon what is sown to-day. So that when 
teachers and parents ask a boy of five or six whether he 


being uppermost in mind and heart at first ;, apd,.I pelieye.. wishes to become a good man, and if so, if he should not 
that much time is wasted and injury done oftifnie} By, suqlr*: deport himself differently now, they can expect very little 
persons in trying to coerce a wee child into reyrét for foarly'** péfinanent reformation in his behavior.. A thing so uncer- 
of the apparently selfish acts and thoughis,ef bjs daily;life;; tain-qnd dtzy ¢an have no restraining influence in the face 
and by endeavoring to instruct bite, ip~dlthfisni: a an’: ‘pf ptésept,iqtetésts ; and besides, a desire to be a good man 
abstract virtue. x ig Ra ps = must be a very shallow emotion in the child’s heart. 

I must not-be understood to mean that I think «the child : : We forget that a child has childish conceptions and 
should be allowed to be wholly selfish in all: fis odnduet> ‘avittfes ; and while a man might desire to be a noble man, a 
I would on the contrary insist that he acquire habits of babe cannot wish it. It is merely to please the teacher that 
respecting the plain rights of others with whom he comes _ the child will declare his interest in such a thing. We must 
in daily contact ; but I would not think it wise to go much rather reach him through his present enthusiasms, through 
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those that are vivid in his life and that appeal to him 
immediately. Only injury can be done by constantly refer- 
ring to those larger and more comprehensive interests, such 
as being a good man or woman, which the child may begin 
to think seriously about after he passes adolescence, but not 
before. Itis a case again of the adult dealing with. the 
child from the adult standpoint; time and energy must 
always be uselessly spent, if nothing worse is done by pur- 
suing any such course. 


(Concluded in February No.) 





A Glance at the Drama V 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


HERE to begin, in reading from the great drama- 
W tists, is not a stupendous question — there are 
so few of them. The proportion of readable 
plays to the bulk of literature is astonishingly 
small. When we begin to recall them, those of Shakespeare 
rise conspicuously if not exclusively to the mind. ‘Then we 
name Racine and Moliere, Goldsmith and Sheridan, and, 
thinking farther back, A‘schylus and Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides. And we are further reminded, returning to our own 
period, that Browning and Tennyson wrote readable, if 
unactable plays and that Ibsen is still writing them. But 
we come back, at the end, to Shakespeare, who represents 
real drama to us as no one else ever can or ever will. 

It seems strange, does it not, that although so few poets 
have made themselves immortal in drama, the greatest of 
them all should have found that medium so fitted to his 
wants? Yet there is reason for the fact that so few plays 
have survived, as literature, to our day. The dramatist, if 
he writes for a living, has to make his appeal through the 
fads and fashions of the day. Men and women who write 
comedy and melodrama must strike a current and popular 
note. Else they must have enough of the fire of the gods to 
touch off their audiences and make them there own by sheer 
force of dramatic power. 

This is genius, and when a man has genius, he may write 
as well as he likes and people will listen to him. Shakes- 
peare did this — gave his best to the temporary whim. He is 
a most unself-conscious poet,— he had no idea of you and 
me as possible audiences. He merely lived and wrote for 
the people of his own time, three hundred years ago. But 
his contemporaries did the same thing, and how they have 
dwindled! Shakespeare is of our time as well as of his 
own. But Marlowe we know ashe of the “ mighty line ;” 
Beanmont and Fletcher and “ rare Ben Johnson” are little 


‘more than names to us. In fact, unless the playwright have 


the mysterious gifts of the gods, he must live with his public 
and die with it. He must produce an “ Old Homestead ” 
or a “ Hazel Kirke” that will run phenomenally and draw 
crowds night after night ; even then his work is as dead as 
the dodo when the “ 500 consecutive nights” are over and 
a new favorite claims the crowd that demand to be amused. 

Yet, through all the ages, the principles on whichdramatic 
success rests, have been the same,—common to Aéschylus 
and Shakespeare and Sheridan. The successful playwright 
of any age, whether he be a Shakespeare or a Boucicault, 
aims to challenge the close attention of his auditor from the 
first. Whether he goes farther and fires the imagination, 
inspires the will and thrills the heart, depends on what stuff 
he is made of. The majority choose to startle and amuse, 
regardless of the final effect on their hearers. Here and 
there we find the man of great artistic purposes like Wagner, 
who was a musical dramatist, or Browning, whose plays are 
full of life and thought and action. 

For one Wagner and one Browning, bh wever, in the uni- 
verse, we have a horde of playwrights if all gradations from 
Sardou, with his “ Cleopatra” and “ Theodora’’ down to 
Hoyt and his “ Parlor Match.” Now it will never occur to 
the reader of this or any future period, to buy a copy of 


“Theodora” or “A Parlor Match” for home reading., 


They were made for immediate consumption — manufac- 
tured to order for the trade, as it were, and although they 
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are wide apart in excellence, it is true of both that their day 
is past when the audience and the actors who called them 
into being are gone. 


The Remnants Left Us 


A few plays have come down to the modern stage from 
the past, like Sheridan’s “The Rivals”” and Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and now and then some manager 
with a fine taste and a worthy company revives some still 
obscurer old English comedy. But for the most part we 
depend on thé modern for our dramatic supply, and even 
Shakespeare is played less often than some of us could 
wish. 

So it comes that what we have of real dramatic literature 
is of slender volume, if great in kind. We must make the 
most of it, for it gives us something that we get nowhere 
else. In the old days the drama played an important part 
in public life and education, and we get at the heart of the 
people, in a measure, through it. Nowadays, it expresses 
rather than moulds life. The best dramas that have been 
written in the last ten years have our nineteenth century 
stamp upon them, so that instead of teaching us, they fit 
themselves to our mood. But the dramas that have sur- 
vived the fashions and the actors for which they were 
produced and even the governments that witnessed their 
production, have something instructive for us as well. 

The Greek drama is such a survival, and it is only as 
literature that you and I are likely to know it—unless we 
are fortunate enough to witness one of the occasional pro- 
ductions of a Greek play by college students. Even then 
we shall not have the wonderful setting —the great unroofed 
circular theatre, with its carven stone seats, the central 
stage, the blue sky above, the fresh wind and the sound of 
the sea. Nothing in a comparison of Greek with modern 
life presents a more striking contrast than this of the amphi- 
theatre, as we mentally place it beside our heated, scented, 
garish modern pleasure-house. It is as sharp and as typical 
in its difference as the Greek girl, with her sandalled feet 
and unbound robes is different from the buttoned and 
corsetted modern woman. 


The Classical Drama 


So, for knowledge of the drama as literature, we are 
driven to the books themselves, and some brief excursions 
in this direction are worth while, even if we do not take 
them very seriously. Do you read Greek? Then I say 
nothing to you of A%schylus, Sophocles and Euripides, for 
you are wiser concerning them than I. But if they are 
still but flames to you, try following through them the 
tragic story of Iphigenia, the Greek girl vowed by her father 
to a premature death. Each of the three used the story as 
the subject of a play. In the “ Electra” of Sophocles, the 
“Tphigenia in Tauris ” and “ Iphigenia in Aulis” of Eurip- 
ides, and the “Agamemnon” of A®schylus, you have the 
theme treated in varying and characteristic fashion, while in 
Racine’s “ Iphigenie en Aulide”’ we find still another ver- 
sion of the story. Of Aischylus and Sophocles the Plumptre 
translations are the best, while Lawton’s version of Euripides 
will be found satisfactory. 

A rhymed version of Racine has been made by R. E. 
Boswell, but if you have a moderate knowledge of French, 
you will find “ Iphigenie en Aulide ” far more interesting in 
the original. Although Racine, as I have said, does not 
follow his classical model very closely in motive, he has the 
distinction of being the most successful of the brilliant 
school of French dramatists who attempted a revival of the 
Greek drama. 

For accompanying readings the most recent critics fail to 
make themselves more interesting than Schlegel, who wrote 
his “ Lectures on Dramatic art and Literature” nearly a 
century ago and whose attitude towards the Greek drama is 
still wonderfully true and his style astonishingly vivid. Prof. 
Moulton’s “ The Ancient Classical Drama” is an excellent 
prelude to the reading of the Greeks, giving an exhaustive 
analysis and interpreting to the modern reader their tech- 
nique and detail. If you should decide on the Iphigenia plan, 
there is a pleasant little essay by Prof. Woodward in the 
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volume of “ Classical Studies’ dedicated to Henry Drisler 
and bearing his name. 
: Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 

As we approach Shakespeare it is well to take a glance at 
the condition and development of the stage previous to his 
day. The rise of the drama through the “ mysteries ” and 
miracle plays although familiar in a general way, will bear 
review with reference to a closer study of the Elizabethan 
drama. For this purpose Mr. Symonds’ “Shakespeare’s 
Predecessors’’ is admirably adapted. Read, if you can, 
Fletcher's “ Faithful Shepardess,” Ben Johnson's “ Every 
Man in his Humor,” and Marlowe’s “ Dr. Faustus.’’ Then 
turn to Shakespeare. . 

A very sensible if not very celebrated authority, has 
advised his readers to take Shakespeare, at first, as one vast 
whole, reading the plays in as rapid succession as possible, 
not pausing for notes. This has thé advantage of producing 
a brilliant, kaleidoscopic impression of Shakespeare’s genius 
and is to be followed, of course, by a slow and studious re- 
reading, with notes and commentators. The plan would be 
an admirable one for people of leisure but it has the draw- 
back for busy people that even a hasty reading of all the 
plays would take nearly all one’s spare time for many 
months. For us, who have already some familiarity with 
the plays in a general way, the deliberate selection of one 
play and steady devotion to it until we know it through and 
through and in and out, seems to me the best way of getting 
well and truly acquainted with Shakespeare. 

I have a vivid recollection of attacking Hamlet in this 
fashion, when a very young girl. The edition I read from 
had no notes nor had I ever read a critical essay on the 
play at that time, but I know more about Hamlet now than 
about almost any other of the plays, simply because I lived 
in it for weeks at that time. Once get the movement and 
the personnel of a play so fixed in your mind, and every 
word you hear spoken or see written concerning it forever 
after, falls into place. 

It is not a bad plan to take Shakespeare as we considered 
taking the great epics — read one or two of the plays every 
year — say one comedy and one tragedy. You may demur 
that, even at that, it will take you twenty years to read them 
all. Well, and what then. You are in no danger of out- 
growing Shakespeare and he will never go out of fashion. 
Life is long, Shakespeare is perennial ; and in any case, you 
would better know “As You Like It” by heart, than to 
know the whole thirty-odd by rote. 


Shakespeare’s Women 

Teeming as the Shakespearian dramas are with all kinds 
and varieties of human life, to you and me his women 
present themselves with the most overwhelming fascination 
— a coterie that can never grow wearisome. From “sweet 
Mistress Anne, who has brown hair and speaks small like a 
women,” to the audacious Beatrice and the untamed Kath- 
erine,— from Juliet, young love incarnate, to Cleopatra, 
passion at its zenith,— they are all wonderful and of infinite 
variety. How they stoop before us as we summon them — 
Portia, Hermione, Desdemona, Viola, Imogene, Ophelia, 
and the peerless Rosalind. Beautiful, noble, witty, stimu- 
lating, they are the most thoroughly alive of any women in 
all literature. 

Libraries have been written about Shakespeare and many 
volumes about his women. To hint at a choice among 
them is all but impossible. The greatest critics all have 
paid their homage at that shrine, and you may safely choose 
those among them who seem to appeal most closely to your 
own sympathies and judgment. But first of all, know the 
men and women about whom Shakespeare wrote. It will 
be time enough,afterward to know those who wrote about 
him. 


Some Day 


And only the Master shall praise us and only the Master shall 
blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
fame, 

But each for the joy of working, and each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things as 
They Are. — Rudyard Kipling. 


The pane is etched with wondrous tracery,— 
Curve interlaced with curve, and line with line, 

Like subtle measures of sweet harmony 
Transformed to shapes of beauty crystalline. 


Slim, graceful vines, and tendrils of such sort 
As never grew save in some fairy world, 

Wind up from roots of misted silver wrought 
Through tulip flowers and lilies half unfurled. 


Shag furs and hemlocks blend with plumy palms, 
Spiked cacti spring from feathery ferns and weeds, 

And sea-blooms such as rock in southern calms 
Mingle their foamy fronds with sedge and reeds. 


And there are diamond-crusted diadems, 
And orbs of pearl, and sceptres of pale gold, 
Stored up in crystal grottos, lit with gems, 
And paved with emeralds of price untold. 


And marvellous architecture of no name,— 
Facades and shafts of loveliest form and hue, 

Keen pinnacles and turrets tipped with flame, 
And fretted domes of purest sapphire blue. 


All these the genii of the Frost last night 
Wrought in the still, cold hours by charm and rune; 
And now, like dreams dispelled before the light, 
They float away in vapor on the moon. 
— Charles Lotin Hildreth. 


About Calendars 


Ottve M. Lone St, PAuL 


and blackboard room, the children come to school 

some morning to find drawn upon the board a large 

calendar, with a pretty border of golden-rod around it. 
They do not know what it is for, but the teacher tells them 
that the long word at the top is “ September,” is the name of 
the month, and that each little square stands for one day in . 
the month, as they can see by looking closely, for in the 
corner of each is a little number. 

Then they are asked to notice at recess the way the 
wind is blowing, and to look for the moon that night so 
that they can make a picture of it to-morrow, for this cal- 
endar is to become a faithful weather record of the month, 
and each day several things are to be marked upon it,— the 
kind of day, the direction of the wind, and the phase of 
the moon. In doing this, it is not necessary to use tech- 
nical subjects, but rather those that the children can 
understand. Asunny day may have a little yellow sun 
with long rays, shining in the corner of that square, in 
another corner is the white crescent moon, as seen on the 
night before, and there is room in the middle for the arrow 
which tells us that the wind is blowing north. Or if the 
day is gray and cloudy, the space may be filled with a soft 
gray tone, over which the arrow and moon are drawn, while 
snowy and rainy days may be represented by covering the 
space with little white dots for snow-flakes, or long, light, 
slanting lines for rain. 

Such a calendar may be started at any time, but it is 
better to begin it sometime in September, when the children 
have been at school long enough to feel acquainted with 
their surroundings, and have begun to notice, through the 
prompting of their teacher, the happenings in the world of 
nature around them. 

At first it is the teacher who does the marking,— always, 


|’ the ideal school where the teacher has plenty of time 
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however, according to the report of the children, but later, 
when they have seen how it is done, they themselves may 
be allowed the delight of helping to “mark the calendar.” 
For the first month or two, at least, it is perhaps better 
to have spaces for the five week-days only, as the childish 
memories are apt to give out over Saturday and Sunday. 
There are throughout the year many special days,— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s birthday, and the 
like,— whose dates and meaning are to be explained some 
weeks before they occur. It is a good plan, at the begin- 
ning of each month, to talk over all such days occurring in 
that month, and when the date is given, to let the children 
find it on the calendar and mark the space with a cross. 
This fixes the date more firmly in their minds, and the chil- 
dren delight in “counting up”’ the days to each joyful 
occasion, especially if instead of the cross, the teacher 
sketches in ‘simple outline some little reminder, a turkey, 
perhaps, for the last Thursday in November, for Christmas, 
a star, or little green Christmas tree, New Year’s bells for 
the first of January, flags for Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays, a white envelope with a red seal for St. Valentine’s 
day, and similar ones for the others. These are for the 
future, so that the children may watch their approach 
(‘three weeks to Christmas,— one week,— “#-morrow’’), 
but there are also other special days, whose dates are not 
fixed on any calendar,—the day when the first spring flower 
was seen, the first home-coming bird, the day of the rain- 
bow,—and these too should be noted in some simple way 
upon this convenient record. 

Then at the end of the month, a few moments may be 
given to a backward look, for the children see pictured 
before them the month as a whole, and can grasp the idea 
of the proportionate number of sunny, cloudy, or rainy days, 
the direction of the prevailing wind (as shown by trees, 
weather- vanes, clouds, and most plainly of all, by the smoke 
from chimneys) will be described as “ this way,” with a 
waving of little arms, but as the points of the compass are 
taught, the teacher should insist upon the use of the names, 
*‘north,” “south,” etc., instead. It is better to have the 
calendar placed upon the north wall, as the actual east and 
west are then represented on the sides where they are con- 
ventionally given in maps, which will make it easier for the 
children to connect the pictorial symbol with the facts. 

At first the picture of the moon should be drawn only 
when the preceding night has been clear enough for the 
children to see it, but as they gradually come to see that its 
changes take place under regular laws, they can judge 
whether, behind the clouds, it is just a “ little smaller,” or a 
little larger” than the night before. And later, when they 
have also been led to notice which direction its horns are 
always pointing while waning or growing, they can be taught 
the pretty couplets : — 


* © Lady Moon, thy horns point toward the east: 
Be increased ! 


Shine! 





** A row of candles in white chalk on the blackboard” 


O Lady Moon, thy horns point toward the west; 
Wane! Be at rest!” 


and if the teacher is clever with her pencil, she can sketch 
upon the board (and, by the way, it should be the south 
board this time, because for us in North America, the moon 
never gets into the northern part of the sky) the pretty 
illustrations which accompany these words in S¢. Wicholas 
for December, 1884. 

Then later, in the upper grades, when the time comes for 
the lesson upon the scientific explanation of the phases of 
the moon, they will understand the subject more readily 
from having already observed its apparent changes in the 
sky,— as all upper grade pupils have by no means done, 

The marking of the calendar fits in naturally and delight- 
fully with the morning song and the morning talk, or with 
what in some schools is still called the language lesson. 
Through the fall, when we are studying, or should be, 
such things as the fall fruits, leaves, seeds, insects and 
squirrels, we should never forget, especially with the little 
children, to approach such subjects from the ving side, and 
let the first thought be of these objects in their natural 
surroundings. 

The calendar offers a natural and easy way of bringing 
this to pass. After marking the rain, for example, what 
more natural than to ask, “What do you think the squirrels 
are doing this rainy day?’’ and so on to the talk about their 
ways of living, —or it may be the crickets, or the other 
little friends who hide under the stones and weeds, while 
before, or after, wherever it seems to belong, comes the little 
rain-song. In the same way we can talk about what a good 
time this south wind must be having, playing with the leaves 
and seeds, and on the bright days, when we can sing “‘ Good 
morning, merry sunshine,” wonder “ what the ‘merry sun- 
shine’ is doing to the apples.” 

One of the principal benefits of a daily calendar is the 
regularity with which this attitude is maintained, and with 


‘which the children are led to observe the varying pheno- 


mena of nature. It takes but a few minutes every day, but 
it comes every day, and at the end of the year, the children 
have acquired not only a habit of observation, and of deduc- 
ing a few natural laws from the observed facts, but they also 
have a great deal of actual information which later will be 
applied to geography and natural philosophy, —which has, 
in fact, been both of these all along, without their knowing it. 

And besides, when the children have been educated into 
looking at the world with eyes which odserve as well as look, 
they also gradually come to perceive the beauty of it all; 
and this is one of the most precious gifts which any fairy 
godmother can bestow upon a child,— the awakening of the 
artist side of his soul, and the giving him the power to see 
and enjoy the beauty of nature’s picture gallery. 

“ It seems as if the day was not wholly profane in which we have given 


heed to some natural object. The fall of snowflakes in a still air, pre- 
serving to each crystal its perfect form; the blowing of sleet over a wide 
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sheet of water, and over plains; the waving rye-field; the mimic waving 
of acres of houstonia, whose innumerable flowers whiten and ripple before 
the eye; the reflections of trees and flowers in glassy lakes; musical, 
steaming, odorous south wind, which converts all trees to wind-harps; 
the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the flames,—these are the 
music and pictures of the most ancient religion.” 

On the whole, we feel that the results of the calendar are 
valuable enough for every teacher to try to make room for 
the “just one thing more,” and give the very, very few 
moments a day to this part of the program,— not only in 
the ideal school where there is plenty of time, but above all, 
in the crowded school-room, the country school especially, 
where there is so little time that it can be given only to the 
important things ;— among them the daily calendar. 
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How to Make the Calendar 


As a decoration the calendar is a bright and cheerful 
addition to the room, and there are different ways of making 
it both attractive and appropriate to the season. For most 
of these a box of colored crayons is necessary, but this is 
something which no school-room should ever be without, for 
in half a dozen ways it proves a magic wand to a fairy world 
of enjoyment for the color-loving children. With these and 
a simpie copy, it does not require much artistic skill to 
make a bunch of yellow golden-rod or purple thistles nod 
from behind September’s calendar; a cluster of crimson 
leaves brighten October ; a pumpkin vine encircle Novem 
ber; holly, evergreens, or snowflakes surround December, 
January, and February; while the pussy-willow and the 
early flowers decorate the spring months. 

One year the children enjoyed very much a calendar set 
in the midst of a simple landscape which changed with the 
outside season, through the agency of the same colored 
crayons. In the autumn the trees had foliage of brown and 
red, with many falling leaves, but as the season advanced 
the trees were left bare, the grass turned brown, and the 
first snowfall cutside gave occasion for powdering our mimic 
ground with white, as well. It remained so during the 
winter, till the spring sent a flush of green over it, and 
melted the snow in the crotches of th= trees These qradu- 
ally took on the green ~“ Sew scaves (it is not difficult w 
enloci, oO” gréen chalk), and by May we had dandelions 
and vioiets growing in the grass. 

Some teachers prefer to have their calendars on large 
sheets of cardboard, and sometimes this is necessary 
through lack of blackboard space. There is a certain 
advantage in this plan, because the calendar is not erased 
at the end of the month, but the sheets preserved during 
the entire year, and at any time a general comparison may 
be made, to see which months had many sunny days or 
many snowy ones, which season had the most north 
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winds and just how many weeks came between each full 
moon. 

These cardboard calendars should be as large as the 
blackboard ones (at least twenty inches square, including 
decorations), and if the paper is rough enough, may be 
marked with the colored crayon, otherwise a paint-box with 
a few colors would be necessary. For the landscape calen- 
dar, a larger sheet of some rough paper (cartridge or ingrain 
wall paper, mounted on cardboard to stiffen it), may he 
used for the landscape part, and drawn upon with chalk 
quite as successfully as the blackboard, and the calendar in 
the middle may be on smaller sheets, which are fastened 
down together and one detached each month. 

To keep before the children the thought of the continuity 
of the year, a fanciful border representing the different 
months may be sketched along the top of some blackboard. 
A pretty conceit of this sort is a row of candles in white 
chalk on the blackboard. As each month comes around, 
the candle representing that month is “lit” (that is, a 
yellow flame added to the wick with colored chalk), and 
when the month is past, it is “‘ blown out,” and the next one 
lit, and so on through the year. 

Exch candle-stick may have some device suggestive of the 
month, and if the children help in choosing appropriate 
ones, they will like it all the better, — a snowflake for Jan- 
uary perhaps, simple flowers and fruits for the months 
where they belong, a pumpkin for November, and for 
December a tin Christmas candle-holder on a branch of 
evergreen may take the place of the regular candle-stick, 
and lo! the candle becomes a Christmas candle, to set astir 
the pulses of every Christmas child. 

Below this border my be written each month a little 
couplet or stanza, to be explained to the children and per- 
haps learned by them. . The following are suggested for 
those who may not find it convenient to look through the 
poets for their own selections. 


September 


September waves his golden-rod 
Along the lanes and hollows, 
And saunters round the sunny fields 
A-playing with the swallows. 
— E. M. Hutchinson 



























































October 


Crickets in the grass I hear; 
Asters light the fading year. 
— Lucy Larcom 


November 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kn«el down, full in my sight; 

I hear their chorus of “ good-night.” 
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December 


Oh, holly branch and mistletoe, 

And Christmas chimes where’er we go. 

And stockings pinned up in a row! 
These are thy gifts, December ! 


— H. F. Blodgett 
january 
Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
— Tennyson 


BRUARY- 


February 


No sign of spring, save that the catkins fill 
And willow stems grow daily red and bright. 
— A. H. 


March 


O, March that blusters, and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows; 
Beauty you summon from winter’s snows. 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
— Celia Thaxter 


April 


There’s a maple bud redder to-day; 
It will almost flower to-morrow; 
I could swear ’twas only yesterday 
In a sheet of snow and ice it lay, 
With fierce winds blowing it every way. 
— A. H. 


May 


Robins in the tree-tops; 

Blossoms in the grass; 

Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass. 
— 7. B. Aldrich 


June 


The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June! 
— Lowell 
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Snow Literature * 


STORIES 


‘* Snow Queen.” 
‘* Snow Man.” Andersen. 
‘Tce Maiden.” 


‘* Snow Image.” Hawthorne. 
“Circle of Blessing.” Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 
‘Snow Flakes.” Emilie Poulsson’s In the Child’s World. 


Easy PoreMs 
‘* The Tree in Winter.” 


Eleanor Smith's 


“ Snow Clouds. Songs for Little Children. 


‘* Little White Feather.” 
OLp Jack FRostT 


‘Tiny Little Snow Flakes.” Walker's Songs and Games. 

‘Snow Flakes.” Mrs. Dudge's,When Life is Young. 

“ Snow Flakes.” (First Verse) L ngfellow. 

‘*Hide and Seek.” F. D. Sherman, Lovejoy’s Nature in 
Verse. 

** Jack Frost.” H. F. Gould, Whittier’s Child Life. 

* Snow Storm.” Lucy Larcum. 


More DirFicuLt Poems 


‘* Winter.” Tennyson. 

Extract from ‘“‘ Song o° the Sower.” Bryant. 
Extract from ‘‘ Frost Spirit.” Whittier. 

** Snow Storm.” Emerson. 

‘* First Snow-fall.” Lowel. 

‘*Snow Shower.” Bryant. 


New Year Myths and Stories * 


** Kronos.” 

‘+ Janus.” 

‘« Story of the Year.” And 

‘« Little Match Seller.” \ eee 


‘* A New Year’s Bargain.” Susan Coolidge. 


POEMS 


‘* The Little New Year.” Walker's Songs and Games. 
January.” Alice Cary. 

‘* A New Year’s Greeting.” Lowell. 

‘* A New Year.” Mrs. Dodg+’s, When Life is Yuung. 


‘* A Suggestion for a Mrs. Dodge's, 


Happy New Year.” © when Life is Young. 


‘In Trust.” 
‘*New Year Song.” Lucy Larcom. 


~*Nature Study. (Macmillan Co., Phila.) 


WHY THE SNOW FELL. 


Cnas. E. Boy... 
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sleep-ing in the ee. With clouds tuck’d fasta - 
made the earth so white, That all the lit - tle 
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A mother on being asked if she had any trouble with her E = + = 2S jth 


boys, answered, “ No, I keep them busy and I have their 


confidence.” Is there any better recipe for the teacher? — tum - bled, In ter - ri- ble a - tare 
Ep. co - sy, And shield -ed too from harm. 
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«Playing School 
A TEACHER 
OW many teachers have ever watched children play- 
H ing school? 
If each of us could find an opportunity of watch- 


ing some of our own pupils in play with those of 
another teacher’s pupils, we might learn considerable that 
would be of advantage to us, in regard to the manners and 
methods of teaching. For it is known that children almost 
invariably copy the ways of the teacher with whom they are 
most of the session. 

At one time, I was the unobserved witness of five little 
girls and two boys playing school. It was quite evident 
that the facilities for teaching in the way of: seats and desks 
was a secondary consideration—in fact, no consideration 
at all; for matters progressed as earnestly and realistically as 
though carried on in a thoroughly equipped school-room. 
Naturally there was some discussion as to who should be 
lucky enough to hold those enviable positions of superinten- 
dent, principal, and teacher ; but the difficulty was settled by 
drawing lots and as there was a scarcity of children it was 
decided to have the Right Honorable Superintendent an 
imaginary evil, to be called on only in case of “‘ expension.” 

The principal—ah! That dignitary can not well be 
pictured. She had perched on her nose, an old pair of 
spectacles, minus one glass, and with all the air of supreme 
authority and superiority which that person of high estate 
could command, she strutted around the room critically 
examining the work, and giving special directions here and 
there. 

The teacher! Well, you may judge her for yourself, and 
put her in whichever class you think she belongs. Of 
course, the first fifteen minutes must be devoted to singing 
—and such singing! It suffices to say that teacher was 
not destined to be a prima donna, but deing teacher, she 
must lead the class. They sang that firsi-.carned-ever- 
ready-tune, “ America,” and fondly came the words without 
reproach to-day ; 


“ Land where my father died, 
Land of thy pilgrim pride,” 


This little girl was a “‘ pointer teacher,” that is, a teacher 
with the pointer always in hand, ready for any emergency— 
You know her. We've all heard of them. 

Well, the pointer must be used in marking the time, so, 
majestically it was waved back and forth, but the matter of 
lagging time was of small significance with the manner of 
executing the song. 

The singing lesson is over. Now for spelling. With 
pointer stiil in evidence, our teacher, not very gently, raps 
several knuckles for letters not according to her model, and 
with high pitched voice, the words are pronounced. 

Zeacher:— All take gogerfies and learn questions about 
New York State. You don’t never knows ’em, and can’t 
tell if the city you’re livin’ in is on ’Lantic Ocean or Red 
Sea. Most likely as not, you’ll say it’s the largest city in 
’Merica — course — coz you’re livin’ here. Don’t seem’s if 
I could never get anything knocked into your brains, if 
you’ve got any, and I half doubt it. B class, order, for 
language.” 

Boy number one, is in all classes, answers at all times, 
and is a general mischief maker. 

Teacher:—Who can give synnim for “ Farewell? ” 

Bobbie knows, O yes, Bobbie always knows ; and promptly 
comes the answer, “So Long.”” A commotion follows and 
as a punishment, Bobbie must write a composition on 
“ Squirrels.’”’” Here is a copy of the original manuscript. 


The Squirrels 


I was in the country and I went in the wood to get some Squirrels, 
And I seen one on the top of a tree he had A nut up there And he was 
eaten Away and I got the gun and when I came back the squirrel was 
gone. Did you thinks that I would come And I was going back I saw 
one in a chestnuts tree And I was going to shoot him but You see he had 
a hole in the tree an I can’t think of no more to-day, so good-bye. End 
of the Squirrels. 


Matters continued rather smoothly the rest of the schoo] 
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time with the exception of occasional interruptions from the 
ever effervescent Bobbie. 

These little side plays in child-life if carefully studied and 
profited by, would be of the best advantage to us. If we 
could only ‘see ourselves as others see us.’ Try it, and see 
if it would not amuse as well as surprise you to see yourself 
so unconsciously impersonated. 





Without haste, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best; 
Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 
On earth to ripen, in heaven endure. 
— Emerson 





Different Ways of Putting It 


ALICE ORMES 


All figures of speech appeal to children. They respond 
to them with unerring recognition of their under-meaning. 

When I tell my little folks to bottle their feelings a 
moment and put the cork in tight, till they get out of doors, 
do you not suppose the instant quiet in the cloak room is 
the quick translation of the figure of speech? 

Again, I need but to say “I hear a fly buzzing in my 
room ; let us drive it out,” to see a comprehending smile on 
little faces, and lo! the buzzing has ceased. 

Does not every one understand about those wooden 
shoes that wz// thump so and the velvet slippers that never 
make a noise ! : 

Speak of pines—the beautiful straight pine-trees that 
grow so tall, or of soldiers who march so erect, and round- 
ing shoulder and crooked backs straighten in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

No letter ¢’s in our room, we say, and smile, because 
we know how much like that letter small backs can get to 
be. 

We don’t always remember the dots to our #’s. How 
queer we would look without eyebrows! Next time the 
eyebrow is pretty sure to be in evidence. 

When Willie is so slow about rising from his seat, so that 
all the others are standing before he is, I wonder if a certain 
little boy is getting old and has the rheumatism, so that he 
cannot move quickly. 

And then those queer storks, that w// stand on one foot ! 
This has troubled you, I am sure, as many another teacher. 
We cannot always be saying, “ Stand on two feet.” Let us 
avoid all appearances of “nagging.” It is harmful to all 


concerned. 
Can you stand as I do? MHas your plant one, or two 
roots? There are many ways to put it. Once in a while 


an effectual method is to go and look very closely for 
that retiring member, with an air of astonishment at its non- 
appearance. 
Are these details unimportant ? 
wrong way to even such trifles? 
Let us try the metaphor once in a while and see what 
wonders it can work in a sunshiny way. 


Zs there a right and a 
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Janus 


Janus am I, oldest of potentate! 
Forward I look and backward, and below 
I count — as god of avenues and gates — 
The years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads and drift the fields with snow, 
I chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers as they flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of — 
— ei. 





(From Chicago Times Herald.) 
Self Government in Two Chicago 
Schools 


The Horace Mann and John Crerar Schools 


N the Horace Mann grammar school there have been 
| established a series of clubs devoted to self-government. 
Each grade has its own club, and the members elect their 
own officers and conduct their own affairs. Children 
who have not yet reached the age of seven years are 
memers, and the oldest pupil is not yet sixteen. 

To say that the object of the clubs is the elevation of 
morals, would, perhaps, be not too broad. In fact, the 
motive which inspires them is desire for better deportment. 
A comprehensive name for them would be “ Good Conduct” 
clubs. They were started just after the last Christmas 
holidays, and now embrace about eighty per cent of the 
entire membership of the school. The organizations are 
altogether voluntary. These juvenile clubs sit in judgment 
on their members in and out of school, and hold each 
member to accountability for his or her individual acts. In 
rare instances the penalty for infringing on general rules for 
good conduct is fixed by the school officers, while in most 
cases of enforcing discipline the club governs by vote of its 
members. In every case the pride of the pupil is appealed 
to and worked on. His or her standing in the estimation 
of fellows is affected by his or her conduct toward fellows, 
and no scholar who misbehaved is able to maintain the 
good will and comradeship of those who strive to be 
respectful and orderly. Additional to the punishment pro- 
vided by rules of the school, these clubs have a less severe 
but more effective code, namely, of social ostracism. 
Nothing brings a wilfully bad boy to a realization of his con- 
duct so quickly and so sharply as to manifest disapproval of 
his playmates, and experience shows that, while many boys 
of grit can withstand the birch, it is an exceptional case 
where he is impervious to the silent punishment adminis- 
tered by his fellows in withdrawing from association with 
him at play. 

Workings of the Club Plan 


With the clubs good conduct is incited, not forced. 
Reward comes in the way of self-approval, and punishment 
in the way of penalty fixed by equals, not by superiors. 
One instance will suffice to explain the workings of the club 
plan. A mischeivous boy shoots a bean and hits another 
scholar on the ear. He is sent to the principal. This 
Officer refers the offense to the club made up of members 
of that room. They know the offender and the offense. 
They know his record in the school-room, at play and on 
the street. They know whether he is malicious or whether 
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he is only good-naturedly, mischievous. They also know, 
probably as well as the principal, whether a harsh or a mild 
punishment will best serve the purpose of reform. So the 
club by vote passes sentence. If it is the culprit’s first 
offence the strong probability is that they will require him 
to apologize not only to the teacher but to the club. The 
offender, if he be of the stubborn sort, will consider care- 
fully before he refuses. No youngster wishes to be held in 
contempt by his playmates. He must have comradeship. 
If he declines to make amends for breach of good conduct 
he knows that he will be obliged to do his playing by him- 
self, and it is an exceptional case where a boy will refuse to 
pay the penalty imposed by a jury of his peers. 

They have uo court of appeal in these clubs. The prin- 
cipal abides by the finding of the jury. When the club sus- 
pends one of its members from school the principal carries 
out the sentence. If the penalty be too severe the teacher 
will point out in a friendly, never a mandatory way, where a 
probable injustice has been done, and advise the club how 
to remedy and to avoid a repetition of it in future. If it 
has been too light a reform will likewise be pointed out, but 
never commanded. Common experience is proof that chil- 
dren have an instinctive sense of justice, and no one who 
has not the power to touch that sense of justice should be 
permitted to teach. Results show that offenders very 
seldom fail to recognize that revenge cuts no figure in the 
penalty imposed, and that an arbitrary spirit does not exist. 


Organizations in Each Division 

The social effect of these clubs is marked. Each division 
has one such organization. Each chooses a name. In the 
highest grade the club is called the Golden Rule; in 
another, Honor Club; in the fourth grade, the fanciful 
name, Pretty Flowers, struck the youngsters, and one boy 
wears a pin engraved “P. F.”. In the Honor Club each 
member has a badge bearing the name painted on ribbon. 
They meet regularly and discuss various questions pertain- 
ing to good conduct. 

One club meets weekly. A rule was made that each 
member should try to be helpful to some other scholar in 
the way of self-government, and that such cases should be 
reported. Where a member had been derelict in this self- 
imposed duty he was fined 5 cents. ‘The fines were devoted 
to the purchase of photographs of American poets for the 
school-room. 

Efforts to improve conduct by the force of a child’s own 
will were not confined to the school-room and school play- 
ground, but were carried to the streets and to homes. In 
these clubs it is a very serious breach of ethics for a big boy 
to allow another lad to strike a boy “under his size,” to 
get together in a gang and snowball peddlers, to refuse to 
take part in aclub entertainment, to break into another's 
conversation, to take a twig for nature study without asking 
permission of the owner, to steal flowers, to be rude at table, 
to refuse to tip the hat to a teacher or to a girl of his grade. 
This custom of tipping the hat provoked animated discus- 
sion at first. The boys insisted that the girls should return 
the salutation, and they were strenuous about it. No doubt 
they would have carried their point if the exigencies of the 
hatpin had not presented an insuperable obstacle. Now, 
the raising of hat or cap is almost universal in the school. 
Toward the teacher it is a friendly greeting, not the salute 
of a soldier in the ranks to his superior officer. 


Serves to Protect Property 


This systematic work in behalf of self-government serves 
to protect property. Some months ago a lady who lives in 
the neighborhood of the Horace Mann school and has very 
fine grounds, made complaint of a mild sort of vandalism 
among her shrubs and flowers by the pupils. The matter 
was taken up by the clubs and stopped at once. Since 
early spring there has not been a single complaint lodged 
in the school of broken windows, limbs.or twigs torn from 
trees or flowers stolen. Properly to estimate the value of 
the self-government clubs it should be borne in mind that a 
considerable part of the membership comes from children 
whose home influence is not conducive to self-discipline. 
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Principal John T. Ray 


of the John Crerar grammar ‘School first advanced the 
theory of a pure democracy in the primary schools. He 
presented it in a paper about a year ago and since then it 
has been taken up by educators on both sides of the Atlantic 
and very widely discussed. He also was the first teacher to 
put the theory into practice. 

Professor Ray starts out with the proposition that to the 
average child entering the public schools the average 
teacher is a despot in whose smile he lives and in whose 
frown he dies. The teacher in the child’s mind is an 
autocrat. The first step which Mr. Ray takes is to teach 
the child that it is able to govern its own conduct under the 
direction of some other child whom the class shall select as 
leader. He teaches them, in language that a six-year-old 
can comprehend, the old Roman idea of the tribune. He 
explains the difference between a monarchy and a democ- 
racy. He shows how they may select a tribune who shall 
not only serve as a sort of a leader among them, but act 
as an intermediary between the pupil and the teacher or 
principal. 


Tribunes of the Crerar Tribune 


The children’s first step in self-government is the selec- 
tion of a leader, whom, like the Romans, they call their 
tribune. One of his duties is to protect the weak, and to 
require all the strong ones in the class to assist him in such 
protection. He is to settle all disputes which arise between 
pupils. He is to impress on each individual child that the 
good name of the class is in his keeping. Last and most 
important, he must teach that order is the prime requisite 
of society and that each child has rights that every other 
child is bound to respect. In actual workings the tribune 
is the judge, the friend and the companion of the class. 

One of the first effects of the establishment of pure 
democracy among children is the checking of an almost 
irresistible tendency to “ tell on” somebody. When a child 
comes to the principal with a story of some one “ picking 
on” some one else, the complainant is immediately referred 
to his tribune, who takes the matter up and settles it in 
such manner as he deems just. The judgment of the tri- 
bune is often more effective than the same judgment would 
be coming from a teacher, because the class stands at the 
back of its tribune. His decree is the decree of the whole 
class. 

Professor Ray holds that there are many more good boys 
than bad boys, and it is quite as easy for a right-minded 
boy to become the leader as it is for the bad boy to run 
things. ‘The democratic plan as opposed to the autocratic 
plan has had one year’s trial at John Crerar school. Its 
results thus far have vindicated the soundness of the theory 
that children are able at an early age to comprehend the 
principle of pure democracy and to put it into practice in 
all the acts of their lives. 


Reading Lesson 
Mary E. McMILLAN Jones School Chicago 
I 


A basin of water was put in an open window. 

It was a warm day. 

The sun shone upon the water. 

*« How happy I feel,’”’ said one little drop. 

“‘T want to fly away.” 

It began to stretch. 

It felt very 1 ght. 

It left the other drops and floated in the air. 

Then it said, “ I am not a water drop, now. My name is 
Vapor.” 

One said, “ I came from the tea-kettle.” 

Another said, ‘‘ My home was in the river.” 

The third: one said, “I came from away under the 
ground. 

The pump pulled me up. 

Mary put me in the tub with other water drops. 

She put a dress in the tub. 
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We soaked into the dress. 

She tried to wring us out of the dress. 

She could not get us all out, so she hung the dress on the 
line. 

The sun made me very light. 

I flew up here.” 

ae 

The little vapors floated about for many days. 

They joined other vapors. 

They were very light and thin. 

A north wind struck them. 

They crowded close together. 

Then a little boy said, “ What a pretty cloud! 
white you are!” 

Other clouds came to them. 

One little cloud said, “I am so heavy, I cannot stay here. 
I must fall. Good-bye.” 

It began to fall. The wind blew cold. 

Jack Frost was in the wind. 

He changed it into ice-needles. 

Six little ice-needles froze together. 

Down, down they went. 

They reached the ground. 

School was just out. 

“ Oh, see the pretty snow-flakes ! ”’ said John. 

“ They look like stars. 

Every one has six points. 

Now I can use my sled.” 


How 





Practical Work on Moths and 


Butterflies in all Stages I 
Pupz and Chrysalides 


CAROLINE G. SOULE Brookline Mass. 


S winter is here we will begin the work at the winter 
A end,—the pupz or chrysalis stage. 
‘* Pupa”’ is used for the moths, and “ chrysalis ”’ 
for butterflies, and the pupa may be in a cocoon or 
not, while the chrysalis is almost always not in a cocoon, or 
even between leaves spun together. 

As most moths and butterflies pass the winter in the 
pupal state it is clear that late autumn, winter, and early 
spring are good times for pupa-hunting. 

The chrysalides of butterflies may be found under the 
cross-pieces of fences, in chinks of stone walls, hanging 
from projecting rocks and edges of clapboards on houses 
and barns, under the edges of piles of boards or the wood- 
pile, or logs ; sometimes fastened flat against a wall or fence, 
and a few, as those of Eudamus tityrus, between leaves 
spun together and fallen to earth. A very few, not in our 
part of the country, are in the ground, as in the A/egathymus 
family found in the southern states and farther south. The 
chrysalides thus found are often stung, and give flies of 
different kinds instead of the expected butterfly. 

An easy way to keep chrysalides is to fasten them to the 
sides of a wooden box, by a pin put through the silken tuft 
from which each suspended chrysalis hangs. This tuft can 
easily be scraped off the stone or wood with a pen knife, but 
care is needed to prevent injury to the chrysalis in the pro- 
cess. If the chrysalis is suspended by a band of silk around 
the upper part, and a tuft at the lower end, both may be 
detached and fastened, by pins, to the box. An empty 
starch box is excellent for this. Have a pane of glass to slip 
into the grooves in which the cover slides, and then stand 
the box on end or on one side, fastening the chrysalide 
around the wooden sides. The box may be made present- 
able by covering it with brown paper. Through the glass 
front all the process of the emergence of the butterflies may 
be seen. The sides and top should be left rough for the 
butterflies to climb by or hang from while their wings are 
expanding and drying, though some kinds will hang from 
the empty “case” or “ shell.” 

Chrysalides, when they hang by one end only should be fas- 
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tened to the top of the box, just as they hung when found. 
The box should stand in a cool place and out’ of the sun, 
though in light. Butterflies, as far as my experience goes, 
usually emerge in the morning, and my records show more 
between nine and ten o’clock than at any other time. 

After the wings are dry and the legs and antennz have 
been exercised, the butterfly may often be made to feed by 
putting into the cage a few drops of honey or sugar and 
water. The food must be put close to the head of the 
butterfly however, and sometimes putting it on a bit of 
bright-colored paper will attract the insect’s attention to it. 
Of course feeding gives the best chance of seeing its long 
tongue. 

A friend and I once had a large wire cage full of butter- 
flies which emerged from chrysalides made by caterpillars 
we had reared or found, and these butterflies learned to fly 
to our hands when we put them into the cage, perch on them 
or on our fingers, and eat honey which we had poured into 
our palms. If they have plenty of room to fly about in and 
flowers or honey to feed on, butterflies will sometimes mate 























Attacus promethea. Female moth, with large body and small attennz. 
with small body and broad antennz. Cocoon, spun to a twig 


Male moth 


in captivity, but it is safer to let them fly outdoors. 
Cocoons of moths may be found in the same places as the 
chrysalides of butterflies. and also hanging from twigs, spun 
along twigs, and enfolded by leaves either on the tree or on 
the ground. 

Look on any wild cherry, willow, tulip-tree, ash, sassafras, 
maple, plum, and if you see a leaf dangling, after the leaves 
have fallen in autumn, examine that leaf. More often than 
not you will find that it is held to the twig by a shining 
band of silk, and is also held together around a cocoon. 
You will also find that, in most cases, it is easier to cut the 
twig than to break the silk! These cocoons will probably be 
those of Atfacus promethea, and you should collect many of 
them, for some will have “stung’’ pupz, and give’ only 
flies, and in others the larvz will have failed to transform, 
and have died. Shake the cocoon and if it gives a thud the 
pupa is sound, but if the noise is slight or wanting the pupa 
is of no use,— or the contents are dead. The weight of a 
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cocoon will often decide whether it is good or not. Cut- 
ting it open will always show, but this must be carefully 
done with very sharp scissors, and beginning at the looser 
end of the cocgon. The first attempt will be very likely to 
cut into the pupa. 

On ailanthus and tulip-tree, magnolia and castor-bean 
you may find cocoons of Samia cynthia, very like those of 
promethea. 

Attacus Cecropia spins a larger, brown cocoon against a 
fence or duilding, or more often along the stems of a shrub 
or sapling, or along a small branch of a tree. I have found 
its cocoons on oak, wild cherry, lilac, against a large stem 
of woodbine, and on the under side of fence rails. 

Telea polyphemus and actias luna may be found among 
dry leaves near birch, beech, walnut, hickory, oak, willow, 
liquidambar, and tulip-tree. Asfacus Angulifera 1 have 
never known to suspend its cocoon, like promethea, to 
which it is closely allied, but one writer claims to find it 
so on Ceanothus. Its cocoons have been found under 
Ceanothus and tulip-tree. 

The cocoons of Affacus Ceanothi are much like those of 
A. Cecropia, but rounder and shorter. They are found only 
in the west and south. 

Eacles imperialis and Citheronia regalis \arve burrow in 
the ground to pupate, and their pupz may be found by dig- 
ging around hickory, walnut, maple, and sometimes pine 
trees, though I believe rega/is never feeds on pine or maple. 

Pupz of the sphingid moths may be found by digging 
around woodbines, grape-vines, in potato fields, about 
willow, elm, poplar, pine, bush honeysuckle, tomato plants, 
ash, catalpa, fig, azalea, viburnum, cephalanthus, plum, wild 
cherry, birch, apple, pear, high blueberry and whortleberry 
hickory, walnut, and so forth. 

The best way to keep these pupz for school use, would 
be to put them into cut-up sphagnum, dry, in a tin box, 
shutting the cover tight, and keeping the box in a cold 
cellar until April, or May, if the spring is late. Then bring 
them up and put them in a box like that for the chrysalides 
only covering the side which is used as the bottom of the 
cage with sphagnum to the depth of two inches. Sprinkle 
this once in a while if the room is warm, but look out for 
mould. In keeping pupz guard against mice, who will eat 
pupe, and larve too, if they can get at them. 

In hunting for cocoons and pupz you will doubtless find 
many which I have not mentioned, for I have given only a 
few specimens to show in what kinds of places they may be 
found. Moths may emerge at any time of day or night, in 
captivity. I think that outdoors they probably emerge in 
the day in order to be ready to fly by dusk or dark, for I 
have so often found in the morning moths still moist and 
unable to fly. 

Most of the large moths — Bombycid moths at least — 
have a decided odor, what one friend calls “ a real menagerie 
smell,” which varies in different species, and is a sexual 
attraction. 

By tying a bit of worsted around the thorax of a female 
moth, between the two pairs of wings, and tying the other 
end to a twig or vine, a male may almost always be attracted, 
mating follows, and the female will lay fertile eggs when 
taken in and put-into a suitable box. 


When the mathematician would solve a difficult problem, 
he first frees the equation of all its incumbrances and 
reduces it to its simplest terms. So simplify the problem of 
life, distinguish the necessary and the real. Probe the earth 
to see where your main roots run.— Kav Field. 


After Jimmy had attended school a few days he begged to stay 
at home. ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘ teacher says we musn’t talk and 
I’m so tired of whispering!” 


Deacon. Boys! boys! you shonld’nt play marbles to-day. 
Sunday’s a day of rest, you know. 
‘ Yes, sir, we knows it, but we ain’t tired, sir.” 
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Reindeer in the Klondike 


(Tell the children about this region and the gold discoveries.— Ep.) 


Many interesting stories are being told about the animals 
and fish that are to be found in the Klondike regions. One 
particularly instructive account of the reindeer of Alaska 
has reached us. 

Years ago, naturalists familiar with the habits of this 
animal thought that it could be made as useful in the 
northern parts of America as it is in Lapland and the 
northern countries of Europe and Asia. 

, To the dwellers in these regions 
the reindeer fills the place of 
horse, cow and sheep. It can 
carry a burden of 250 pounds; 
and, while its usual speed is about 
ten miles an hour, it is so fleet 
of -foot that on occasions it has 
covered as much as nineteen 
miles an hour. It can, more- 
over, keep up its normal pace 
for many hours without tiring. 

Its meat makes delicious food ; 
its milk is excellent; its skin is 
valuable for leather; and, above 
all, it can support itselt on a moss 
called reindeer moss, which 
abounds in all cold countries. 

Appreciating the various good 
qualities possessed by the rein- 
deer, Congress decided to pur- 
chase a number of these animals 
in Siberia, and transplant them 
to Alaska. 

At first the experiment did 
not seem to be successful. The animals did not thrive ; 
after a while it occurred to some one that the cause of 
this was perhaps that the keepers in charge of them were 
not experienced in their ways, and did not know how to 
treat them. . 

A few Lapland families were therefore imported for the 
express purpose of caring for the animals, and in a very 
short space of time a great difference was noted. The 
reindeer began to thrive, and increased so rapidly that we 
have now quite a fine herd. 

None of the miners in the Klondike have as yet attempted 
to make use of these clever beasts; but it is expected that 
ere long reindeer sledges and reindeer trains will be as 
familiar in Alaska as they are in northern Asia and Europe. 

— The Great Round World 


Little Mae Carr isa Klondike 
girl, born in the gold region. She 
is only about three years old. She 
dresses like a little boy and goes 
out mining. She is washing out 
gold now in a frying pan. 


Holding Court 


The winsome lady who holds court in her modest school- 
room, her courtiers seldom forgetting that they are little 
ladies and gentlemen, does this only because she has their 
hearts; and their hearts she can have only as she can con- 
trol their thoughts; and their thoughts she controls only 
through her own fine personality, and by constantly putting 
into their receptive minds suggestions pleasing and whole- 
some. She lives out her own beautiful and earnest life with 
them. By quiet example, by personal appeal, by song and 
story she reaches them. She knows the best in literature 
and in life, and she gives them of her best, and they go out 
from her with a wealth of treasure in heart and mind that 
for not of a few of her pupils, will be cumulative for a life- 
time. She holds, with Froebel, that “all education not 
founded on religion is unproductive”; and, with Warner, 
that “Good literature is as necessary to the growth of the 
soul as good air to the growth of the body, and that it is 
just as bad to put weak thought into the mind of a child as 
to shut it up in a room that is unventilated."—/7. A 
Mc Caskey. 





“« How old are you now, Cyrus?” asked a visitor. ‘I’m five,’ 
said the little man, but with a very disgusted air. ‘I would 
have been six long ago, only my mamma keeps me in dresses! ” 
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Justice for Tardy Pupils , 


E. D. K. 


HE bell struck for nine o’clock. The teacher pro- 

ceeded to open the school. A timid click at the 

latch announced that somebody was late, and that 

the record of tardiness, which had been kept spotless 
so far during the month, had lost its blank purity. As the 
door was opened a little girl with tearful eyes stepped 
slowly into the school-room, encountered the disappointed 
faces of her class, who were trying so hard “ to go a whole 
month without a tardiness,” and stood there the picture of 
woe. The teacher, feeling that it was no ordinary case, 
held out her hand, and Annie was soon clasped close to her 
teacher-friend, as she sobbed out a perfectly satisfactory 
reason for the unusual latenéss, and was sent to her seat 
with the kindest words of sympathy for the sickness at home 
that had made the sickness at heart of the little innocent 
victim who had spoiled. the monthly record. 

A half-hour passed, and the school looked up to 
see the incorrigible boy of the class saunter in, with his 
hands in his pockets, and a “ What-are-you-going-to-do- 
about-it?’’ air that touched another side of the teacher’s 
character, and she stood silently and Lookep that boy into 
soberness and shame, if mof contrition. The silence of the 
room was oppressive. John could have borne anything 
better, and the teacher knew it. After the power of the 
voiceless reception had waned, the teacher ascertained that, 
as she had supposed, the lateness was but the result of 
thoughtless indifference to time and school rules, and she 
pronounced a penalty as severe as the accasion demanded. 

Next day was Friday; the last hour was always a happy 
one with the children, in the games, puzzles, stories, and 
general good time, in which the teacher was the leading 
spirit. John, as a part of his penalty, left his class, and 
stood aside, alone, a mere looker-on during that hour of 
gayety. A teacher dropping in and inquiring the cause of 
John’s solitude, said,“ Why, tardiness is not the worst thing 
in the world, is it?” Let me answer that question here, 
which was not answered then. 

Let us look for the underlying causes that produced the 
lateness in question. John’s home was a poor one. Regu- 
larity was unknown, and poor John’s wayward fancies were 
not regulated by clock, or home discipline. He came and 
went regardless of others’ wishes or convenience, and the 
result was an unconscious selfishness that was warping his 
character. The respect due to law had never entered into 
his home-training. The binding obligation to be in his seat 
by nine o’clock, im obedience to school rule, was not recog- 
nized by him. This inherent irreverence for abstract law 
that marks our American children under the most efficient 
home-training, left to itself, fills our reform schools and 
state prisons. Thus, if for no other reason than the train- 
ing of this unfortunate boy in @ correct regard for authority, 
should his teacher have emphasized her condemnation of 
this particular form of failure in duty. 

She had explained these underlying reasons for punctu- 
ality to her children in her school-talks, and they had been 
made to féel that to be late for any requirement meant 
something more than a mere delay. If John wilfully dis- 
regarded the feelings of his teacher and fifty classmates by 
spoiling their plans for a clean monthly record, then the 
least puuishment that he could receive was to be excluded 
from their “ good times.” A true, warm-hearted teacher 
will suffer more than the boy, in thus seeing him isolated 
from innocent enjoyment, but her duty in character-build- 
ing is as imperative as in book-teaching — nay, more. 

In all the parts that go to make the whole of a symmetri- 
cal character, punctuality is one of the most important. 
The want of promptness in meeting requirements and 
engagements is the direct result of selfishness (either con- 
scious or unconscious) in the disregard of the interest of 
others. It is a certain index of the weakness of a fibre that 
interweaves in the web of character, reappearing here and 
there, to mar the beauty of the texture. ‘The business-man 
who advertised for an office boy, and sent away, unseen, all 


who came five minutes late. © - °: P 
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“Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree? 
Growing by the rushing river, 


Tall and stately in the valley.” 


(From Miss Cherry’s Sewing Cards) 


Sex in the School-Room 


A word to those who are fortunate enough to have a 
mixed school of boys and girls. I say “fortunate,” for it 
seems that the only true way to prepare the coming man 
and women to walk side by side through life, is to teach 
them to step together in the school-room. Each loses the 
unattractive shyness, and painful self-consciousness, which 
marks the first association of the boy and girl who have 
been educated apart. The boy needs the gentleness and 
inspiratory stimulus of the girl’s presence, and the girl finds 
in the independent strength of the boy, the necessary com- 
plement to her own nature. In such a school the oppor- 
tunities are countless for the proper adjustment of the life 
relation. Above a'l things let us discountenance any com- 
pulsory association between the sexes, as a penalty, and so 
pervert the true intention of sex association by the Creator. 
The boy and girl should be sent to each other for assist- 
ance in lessons, whenever desirable, and any hesitation 
arising on either side should be entirely ignored by the 
teacher. 

A boy who is taught from boyhood to seek for opportun- 
ities to help his girl acquaintances, is not going to be the 
man to oppose a broader channel for woman; and the girl 
who is taught to gratefully recognize this chivalry of boy- 
hood, will not grow to be the woman to ask for an 
unwomanly sphere.— £. D. X. 


Winter Skies Ws 


So the skies of winter are unkind? 
Watch sharp the stars and I think you will find, 
That instead of looking ’round the blue, 
They glance straight down and right at you. 
The sight of all sights for bright young eyes, 
Is bung up there in the winter skies. 
And mark you not how clear the air is? 
That’s the work of the witchingest fairies, 
The same that makes pictures on the pane 
And taper icicles out of the rain. 
— John Vance Cheney 





Papa was giving the children a little lesson in arithmetic one 
evening. ‘‘ Remember, you cannot add numbers unless they are 
of the same kind,” said he. ‘‘ Now three cents and two cents 
and six cents make eleven cents, but if you tried to add three 
apples and two oranges and six sticks of candy, what would you 
have?” 

“ 4 treat!” answered six-year-old Winny, with sparkling eyes. 
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Nature in Winter 


E. B. Gurron 
n UTDOORS ” does not come to an end with summer 
or autumn. Winter has much to offer to seeing 


eyes. 

Call the attention of the children to the fact that 
the sky looks bluer over the top and slopes of a snow- 
covered hill and that all the shadows on snow are blue. 

Teach them to notice the circles and scrolls written on the 
clean snow by pendent, wind-swung grasses and stems. 


How a Pond Freezes 


Lead them to observe how ice forms on a pond. ‘The 
edge first shows little points and spicules of thin ice, and 
these reach out farther and fartaer and unite and make larger 
points — “ fingers” the childrea will be likely to call them 
— until at last the whole surface is covered. 


Icicles 


The formation of icicles! The snow melts on the sunny 
roof, then trickles down over the edge into the shade; then 
the trickle grows slower and slower until it stops and a little 
bit of ice is formed. Meanwhile all the water from that 
special bit of melting snow is tr-ckling down the same path, 
and runs over the ice a little farther because as the snow 
melts more the little stream is bigger and has more force. 
Thus the bit of ice grows longer as it hangs from the edge 
of the roof, for the drops run down the ice already formed, 
and, in the cold shade, freeze to the end of the ice, and it 
grows longer and longer until it is a big icicle or until the 
snow is gone, or the sun no longer lies on it. 


Snow Cvystals 


If there is a little cold “ dry '’ snow, try a little window 
work. Bundle the children into hats, coats, and mittens ; 
give each one a slate, and open a window. 

Let each child hold his slate out under the falling snow 
until it is lightly powdered with flakes,— then look at them? 

Beautiful? Indeed they are! And what infinite variety 
of shapes! But there is one characteristic common to all, 
six ways or points. That is the law for snowflakes when 
formed under favorable circumstances undisturbed. They 
are crystals and are always true to their type as are any of 
the gems or qther durable crystals. 

But there are many and most beautiful variations of the 
type, all keeping the six rays, but decorating them, and 
forming designs which will suggest to you cathedral win- 
dows, or beautiful old carvings or fretwork. 

Hold a magnifying glass over each one and let the chil- 
dren look through it. Children always love a magnifier, 
and I never saw a child who did not also delight in snow- 
flakes. 

Give each one a turn at holciing his slate out for more, 
the variety is infinite, and you will not be likely to find too 
many alike. Some may be broken so that the six points 
cannot be counted, but that is easy to explain. 

The question is pretty sure to come, “ Why don’t the 
great big snowflakes have pretty shapes too?” and this may 
be answered — “ Because they are wetter and made up of 
many little snowflakes frozen together.” 

The room has grown too cold to keep the window open 
longer? Then off with the coats and hats and let the chil- 
dren group themselves into the shapes of some of the snow- 
flakes, then huddle two or three snowflakes of children into 
one big bunch and they will easily see how the little ones 
lose shape in joining together to make one big one. 

Let them draw snowflakes on the board or slates, (they 
always enjoy this,) and after once doing all this they will 
never forget snowflake beauty. 

Tyndall’s “ The Forms of Water,” page 32, gives fourteen 
different shapes of snow crystals clearly figured. 


Mosses 
Go out some day in February — late January will do also 
— when snow is melting and look carefully on tree-trunks, 


fences, ground, and stone walls. You see the little patches 
of green moss? Look at them closely. There are several 
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kinds on one stone even! - You should have a tin box and 
fill it with different kinds of mosses. They come off easily 
almost always, and a knife helps take them off in good 
condition. 

Some mosses will seem just little masses of tiny leaves. 
Others will have threadlike stems surmounted by very tiny 
capsules, which look like seeds perhaps. 

Don’t stop to look at them now. It is too cold to exam- 
ine mosses outdoors. ‘Take them home and put them intoa 
plate, or a saucer, right side up of course, and then pour on 
water until it stands in the plate. 

Give the mosses time to settle themselves a little, and 
then use your magnifier ! 

You cannot really know mosses without a compound 
microscope, and such work is not suited to little chil- 
dren. But you can get enough, and give them enough 
knowledge to make them interested. 

Take a pin and separate one plant from the mass. It 
should be one with a capsule on it, something like one of 
these, but very small. 


If it is, as is quite likely, a brown, last year’s capsule it 
will probably be somewhat shrivelled, and may have lost the 


little lid atits tip. If it is a fresh green, or brown one, it 
may have a sort of husk on the tip of, or even almost cover- 
ing, the capsule. 
The whole plant will look somewhat like this,— though all 
these outlines are roughly drawn, and meant only to give an 
idea of what yvu should look for. 

The capsule is full of spores 
when ripe. It is practically a 
seed-box with a cover. Under 
the cover or lid, there are usually 
teeth set in the rim of the 
capsule and all bent towards the 
tip of the lid. When the capsule 
is ripe the lid falls and the teeth 
usually spring back, and are 
thought to help in scattering 
the spores. Some capsules have 
no lid, but split down the side, 
and some have no teeth. 

If your magnifier is strong 
enough, to show the teeth 
clearly you have a very pretty 
sight to show the children. 
It is hardly likely to be powerful enough to give the spores 
clearly, but may show them as little green balls. 

Shake a ripe capsule over a piece of white paper, and 
show the children how much — dust it looks like — comes 
out. From this “ dust” grow the many, many little plants 
needed to make up one patch of moss as big as a silver 
dollar. ne 

Keep the mosses in the sunny window and give them 
water every day, but not enough to stand in the plate all 
the time. In afew days you will probably find that the 
patches without capsules begin to show light green points. 
Watch them and you will see how the fruit comes up from 
the sheathing leaves. 





This outer husk is called the calyptra.- 
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You are not likely to see what answers to the flowers 
unless you have a compound microscope, for these antheridia 
and archegonia are in the axils of the leaves and very, very 
small. 

Children always — as far as my experience goes — like 
watching the mosses and seeing the capsules grow and 
change from week to week,— almost from day to day, and 
mosses are so easy to find! Even in cities I have found 


‘them on buildings and walls, and in towns they abound. 


Moreover they ripen their fruit — many of them in winter, 
needing the melting snow to supply the water which is 
essential to their fertilization. 

Watch the tree-trunks and show the children how they 
grow beautiful with green and orange mosses and lichens 
opened into beauty by rain and melting snow. In dry 
weather the mosses are all shut up and almost black, 
hardly to be noticed and certainly not to be admired. 

If you can go to rocks which have patches of moss and 
the thick evergreen ferns, “ Christmas fern,” it is often 
called, peel off a big piece of the moss and carry it home. 
Put it in a plate, wet it thoroughly, and keep it in light but 
not sun, in a warm school-room, and see how many different 
things will come up in response to the heat. 

They will probably not all be plants. 

You may have snails, beetles, spiders, even a sleepy bee 
or wasp!,for many creatures spend their winter in the 
warm depths of the mosses. 

Certainly winter offers a variety of interests for the chil- 
dren, if you know where to look for them. 


A Word for “Us-Teachers”’ 


Mary C. GoopING 


So much is being done‘ these days in training the children 
in habits of concentration of mind, it would seem not 
untimely to suggest to the teacher to endeavor, herself, to 
acquire each day, some added force in the power of 
concentration. 

There is such a tendency in the teacher to waste her force 
in minutiz about the children, all of which might be in- 
cluded, perhaps, in the various forms of fault-finding or 
fretting. 

My own experience and observation is this: the fault lies 
in one’s self, principally. The remedy lies also in one’s self. 
Not in fretting over the failure of our efforts, not in running 
hither or thither from this one to another, telling our seem- 
ing grievance, but in introspection. Make a close and con- 
tinued study of one’s own self. Watch yourself as closely 
as you watch the children. Concentrate your thoughts more 
on the way you do things. The way you present subjects 
and suggest thoughts to the children. 

You will then find the improvement in them so manifest 
‘and so speedy you will never again be satisfied to do things 
impulsively or off-hand. 


The Prism 


‘¢ What does the prism tell?” 
The golden sunbeam’s story : 
It lets you read and spell 
A little bit of glory. 


‘* How does the prism tell?” 
In ‘‘ rainbows ” is the writing : 
Their seven colors fell 
From out the old sun’s lighting. 


‘* When does the prism tell?” 
Whenever light shines through it, 
It makes the sunbeam spell — 
And never fails to do it. 


** Where does the prism tell? 
And who may do the reading?” 
Why, everywhere and well,— 


For anybody heeding. 
— Juniata Stafford 
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How We Observed Mother's 
Day 


L. MABEL FREEZE, . Bangor 


HALL I ever forget that Mothers’ Day? No, never, 
for it is the “red letter day” of my teaching 
experience. 

This was the way it came about. I had been 
wishing for a long time that I might have a Mothers’ Day 
and wondering how was best to go about it. One day 1 
was at a stationers and saw some dainty note paper in colors 
buff, green, blue, white, cream and violet with tiny envel- 
opes to match. A happy thought came,— just the thing! 
buy it for the children to write invitations upon to their 
mothers for Mothers’ Day. 

No sooner thought than done and I went home to plan 
for the day full of enthusiasm. When my plans were per- 
fected I said, “‘ Children, I want you to work better than 
ever before for afew days and if you do you shall hear a 
secret.” I did not think that the word secret would stimu- 
late them as much as it did. They were ready for the 
secret long before it was time to tell it, and eager with 
delight listened to the plans which I unfolded, Ilttle by 
little. 

As a part of the secret we had a morning talk on the 
home followed by the finger plays relating to the family. 
All work for that day was to be done just as if mother were 
to see it. 


The next day quotations were given out appropriate to 
the season, one to each member of the class to be taken 
home and learned as another part of the secret. 

Then I taught them some words I had written - about 
Mothers’ Day to be sung to the tune of “ Sweet Marie.” 
By this time they were. guessing the secret, so it seemed 
best to disclose it all. 

Words cannot describe their delight when they found 
they were to write and invite their mothers to spend a part 
of an afternoon with us. So I passed the dainty paper, not 
without many misgivings, 1 own, for fear of blots or mis- 
takes, and for the writing lesson we wrote : — 


Ponp St. Scu., Room I. 
Dear Mother : — 
We would like to have you come to our Exercises next 
Mon. P. M. from 3.30 to 4.30. 
Your loving daughter (or son). 


and on the envelopes we wrote “‘ Mothers’ Day.” 

Not one blotted or soiled invitation was written, and the 
little individualities that crept into that writing must have 
touched majy a parent’s heart. A word perhaps begun on 
one line, strangely divided and finished on another line, a 
# much too tall or a comma upside down. For the drawing 
lesson that day the colored crayons were passed and they 
were told to draw some little forget-me-nots on the invita- 
tions. 

Then giving afew directions as to arrangement, I watched 
them as they carefully drew, doing far better than I expected. 
The gifts were finished but not to be taken home quite yet 
and the mothers were not to know until they received them. 

Their efforts to keep the secret that so possessed them 
were ludicrous in the extreme, and served to arouse the 
parents’ interest more than any other way I could have 
devised. 

As the day drew near a few recitations such as : — 

“‘ Trust Your Mother,” 

“<A Message to Mother.” 

“‘ Nobody Knows but Mother.” 

“« Mother’s Helpers,” were given out to the best speakers 
and we learned that pretty memory gem : — 


“ Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that*go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
fiundreds of dew drops to greet the morn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the crimson clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over,” 
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This was accompanied with motions, and the last line 
said more emphatically while they pointed to their mothers. 
They gladly stayed after school to learn another song, 
“Hark! My Mother’s Voice I Hear.” 

During our preparations the regular work had gone on, 
but better than ever before. I was surprised that we could 
make it a success with so little time spent upon it; if ever 
odd moments counted they did that week. 

The Friday before the exercises were to occur Monday, 
they delivered the invitations, and I told them if they 
wished to bring flowers on Monday they might do so. 

Saturday I decorated the boards with reference to the 
coming event and put the words “ Mothers’ Day” in colored 
letters amid clusters of apple blossoms, and an “ Honor 
List” just below. 

Although it rained Monday, the children were on hand in 
good season, with an abundance of beautiful flowers. At 
noon the room was decorated, aided by the children, who 
begged so hard to help that to deny them would have 
seemed almost cruel. 

The chief feature of the decoration was the children’s 
work arranged on tables. The drawing sheets, the number 
papers, the mounted specimens of flowers, and best of all, 
the nature books looked so pretty among the flowers. The 
nature books were simply their nature and language stories 
tied with pretty ribbons into pale green covers. But it 
seemed no picture book ever pleased them as did this 
arrangement of their own work. We went right on with 
our preparations as though it didn’t rain, and were well 
rewarded, for half an hour before time for the exercises to 
commence the sun came out beautifully and the mothers 
began to come and continued until the room seemed full 
and the children’s faces seemed like little suns. 

We had our little program. Then came an unexpected 
part to the children and visitors ; I had asked some soloists 
to sing for us and their selections were much enjoyed. 

After this I told the parents why we-had asked them to 
come,— that each might see her child’s work and compare 
with others, that they might know how much help they had 
been in the past and how they could still be more in the 
future and that the children might realize the close con- 
nection between home and school. 

Then came the part which was most enjoyable to the 
children,— serving their parents with refreshments. It was 
truly a pretty sight as the llttle ones moved to and fro. 

But the most touching part of all was when some one 
said, “‘ Look at those children !’’ I turned and looked ; they 
had served their parents and taken their seats and were 
sitting there with folded hands and faces radiantly happy, 
utterly unconscious of themselves or that they were to have 
any refreshment. I thought of the anxious misgivings I 
had as to their behavior, and a faith in childhood came then 
that has never left me since. 

The parents carefully examined and expressed appreci- 
ation of the work, and so ended a day that had not even 
“the little rift ’’ to mar its success. 

Ended, oh, no, for I am reaping some of the results 
even now. 





‘* Winter day! frosty day! 
God a cloak on all doth lay; 
On the earth the snow he sheddeth, 
O’er the lamb a fleece he spreadeth, 
Gives the bird a coat of feather 
To protect it from the weather.” 
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Snow Crystals 


SARAH E. SCALES 
A Cutting and Folding Exercise 


* 
“ee 


HEN the first snowflakes fall, there is always 
W great enthusiasm among the children. After the 
nature lesson, when they have seen the six-sided 
shape of the crystals, shown on black cloth, they 

will enjoy a cutting exercise. 


This may be taken in the recreation time on some Friday 
afternoon, perhaps. 











Materials 


The teacher may prepare from thin white paper, hex- 
agonal shaped patterns of about an inch, or an inch and a 
half on a side, one for each child. If preferred, these 
papers may be bought by the quantity, at a reasonable 
rate.* :, 

Before commencing the exercise there may be a little re- 
view of the causes of snow, and the fact of a snowflake 
being made up of several crystals noted. Then “ Who would 
like to make a snow crystal to-day?” 

There will be a ready response to this, no doubt. 


“sj . L. Hammett Co., 352 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 


Distributing the materials, the teacher begins, keeping in 
mind the aim of the exercise; namely, to teach exactness 
in following directions, and to show with what wonderful 
symmetry each crystal is constructed on the plan of six 
equal sides and angles. 

Insist on the child doing his best, and do not hurry in 
giving directions. 

Give directions but once, and see that all follow. 

If scissors are not provided for the school, they can be 


brought from home for the time, cautioning the children to 
guard the points by placing them in a stopper from a bottle. 


£°Ca.3. Open. 


Folding 
Place the hexagon on the desk, the straight edge parallel 
with the edge of the front horizontal side of the desk. 
Fold the front edge AB over to the back edge CD. Now 
fold the lower right hatid corner F over to the upper left 
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corner C, and the lower left corner under to meet the upper 
right, D. (See Fig. 1.) 

This gives six equilateral triangles, folded one over 
another. (See Fig. 2.) 

This completes the folding. 

Be sure that the point of the triangle which represents 
the middle of the hexagon is placed on the desk, so that it 
points to the top or back of the desk, and that the open 
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edges which were the sides of the hexagon, are parallel with 
the front horizontal edge of the desk, or the drawing will 
not come right. 


Drawing the Pattern 


The teacher has previously placed on the board in full 

sight a large equilateral triangle. Now with pencil let chil- 

dren divide their triangles into halves with dotted 
lines. 

Then draw (with the children) the patterns as 
shown by the diagrams, marking heavily with 
pencil. 

The patterns here given are simple, but more com- 
plicated ones can be easily designed, if wished. 


Cutting 
Cut out the patterns around the heavy black lines 
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as shown by the small letters. 

6 In Fig. 5 the whole figure is cut out, only the little 
portion at the middle marked by the letters dc. In 
Fig. 6, cut off the middle ate /, besides cutting 
around the inside of the triangle. Fig. 5, oper 

shows how, they look when done. 


Mounting 


Various ways of using the crystals after they are 
opened out, may be suggested. They may be pasted 
on the board to represent a snowstorm, or they may 

3 be fastened to the written description, or illustrate 





Fig. 


a poem, etc. Still another use may be to form an 
illustration in a winter booklet. 





How: Do You Teach Spelling? 


Is it any wonder that her heart sank within her as she 
looked over the first set of written papers from her new 
class of third grade children. She had read a short story to 
them and asked them to write it from memory, and this is 
a sample of the papers handed her : — 


A Gredy Dog 


A dog wonce stole a piece of meet as he was wocking across a streem 
he saw, he saw his shadow in the clear water he snaped at it and lost his 
own pice it was never saw again. 


The Greede Dod 


Once a greede dog had a peice of meat in his mouth, and he cross: a 
stream and, his shadow shown in the water. 

And he snaped at it and droped his meat and it sank to the botton, 
and he never got it again. 


“But there,” she said to herself, ‘those children have 
been running wild all summer long —chasing the birds and 
butterflies, and reading from the wonderful book of nature, 
and they have just forgotten how to spell—that’s all. It 
will come back to them soon. I must be patient.” 

Next day she gave them a list of common words to study 
and this is one of the best papers she found : — 


Spelling 
perphaps runing 
grows friend 
country about 
leaves cough (caught) 
wich twe-hot 
road ground 
because dose (does) 
know almost 
clothes flower 
before great 


They had had fifteen minutes to study the words from the 


board. “They have not settled down to study yet,” she 
said “I must have patience — but, oh, dear!” 

A few days after she asked them to write a letter telling 
how they spent Saturday and she read :-— 


Saturday I play that we were ploice-man there wear robersto. Sunday 
we went to the lake and went fishing. We came home eat are supper. 
Yours truly, 


Days lengthened into weeks and there was not much im- 
provement. She could not tell what was the matter. The 
class was a bright one — well taught before they came to 
her—ready and willing to study, but alas! only a few of 
the brightest improved at all. 

At last, one evening, after looking over a very poor set of 
papers, she wrote the following letter : — 


The Editor, PRimaRY EDUCATION: 

Dear Madam,—Can you, or any of your contributors, suggest a good 
way to teach spelling? I do not remember having seen anything in your 
paper on that subject, and a little light is sorely needed. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss Worry. 


O wonderful world of white ! 
When trees are hung with lace, 
And the rough winds chide, 
And snowflakes hide 
Each bleak unsheltered place : 
When birds and brooks are dumb — what then? 
O, round we go to the green again. 


— G. Cooper 


My days are stairs that lead to life’s great end, 
And one by one [ steadily ascend ; 
Sometimes a shadow falls upon the way,— 
But dark or light, I need not go astray. 
— Helen E. Brown 
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Tommy Stringer, the Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb Boy 


(This little boy, with only two senses, touch and smell, is 
accomplishing marvellous things in the Jamaica Plain 
(Mass.) Kindergarten for the Blind. Tommy has been 
learning Sloyd, and we copy the result from the Boston 
* Globe. He is eleven years of age.—Eb.) 


Professor Larsson required that his little pupil should 
attend two lessons a week, cach lesson to be of two hours’ 
duration. His progress has been remarkable. It has been 
very interesting and instructive to watch the great possibili- 
ties he has demonstrated with touch and smell, the only two 
senses he possesses. He uses the ordinary wood-working 
hand tools and is taught practically in the same manner as a 
seeing pupil. The only tools he uses which differ from the 
other pupils are the rule with raised numbers, and instead 
of a lead pencil, hé uses, in marking, an awl. 

Tommy’s sense of touch is so keen that he is not satisfied 
until his work matches with the rule and square. If there 
should be a variation of an eighth of an inch aside from the 
measure, he is made more unhappy by the slip than the 
ordinary boy is by a mistake of more than a quarter of an 
inch. 

In the art of nail driving Tommy has been a veritable 
conqueror. The accuracy with which he gauges his strokes 
and the skill he displays in the handling of the wood might 
put to shame many a more advanced pupil. This little deaf 
and dumb lad is not dismayed by the task of driving a nail 
through a piece of wood scarcely thicker than a piece of 
veneer. So skilfully does he manipulate his tools that the 
entering stroke is effected without severing the wood. He 
never allows his nail to sling to one side or the other, as 
many seeing pupils do. His sensitive fingers at once 
detect the imperfection. 

The wonderful results which can be developed from an 
acute sense of touch and smell have had wide demonstra- 
tion in the case of this unusual child. During his year’s 
instruction at the sloyd school Tommy has learned to recog- 
nize eight different kinds of woods by his sense of smell. 
This is very rare in the case of an ordinary boy. j 

It is very interesting to examine different specimen’s of 
Tommy’s handicraft. In the making of these different 
articles the child exhibits the keenest delight. It is a study 
in psychology to watch the play of emotions that will light 
up his little face as his sensitive touch reveals to the alert 
brain the progress that he is making in the creation of a 
new object. 

Not satisfied with the making of an article, Tommy has 
kept an account of the process of its: manufacture and the 
‘fpression it has given him. Thus, by means of the square 
“iting which the blind employ, the child has made a 
record, in abstract form, of the work he has accomplished 
through the year. These brief compositions are a delight- 
ful contrast to some of the literary work that comes from 
the hands of many a pupil who enjoys sight. In the course 
of a dozen large sheets of paper which form Tommy’s sloyd 
diary, there does not appear an error or a blurred letter to 
mar the cleanliness or correctness of the copy. 

This comprehensive little diary narrates that its youthful 
compiler has completed ten useful articles during the year. 
The articles have been chosen with reference to Tommy’s 
apparent advance in overcoming difficulties in the 
exercises. 

The first article which he finished was’a little stool made 
by saw, hammer and nails. But the masterpiece of work- 
manship that has given the young carpenter his greatest 
delight is a bird house, in the construction of which he used 
twelve different tools. 


and soft, with ease 
whate’re it sees 


“The mind i 
Imbibes and 


And through the labyrinth of life holds fast the clue 
That education gave it false or true.” 
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Sunshine Scheme 
K——. New York City 


OWN among the tenements and fussy, fuming fac- 
tories of the East Side they built a new kindergar- 
ten home, as broad, as generous as their own 
philanthropy, all filled and flooded with sunshine. 

Those who lovingly work among the poor of great cities 
know well the blessed lesson of such a room. For in the 
homes where poverty and privation are heirlooms — aye! 
and pain — it might well sadden, if no longer surprise us, 
to find how darkly the mental and spiritual light is filtered 
through the age-encrusted windows of the soul. 

But the material sunshine — to hide from it behind blind 
brick walls in tottering rookeries, to screen it with ragged 
remnants of curtains, to mutilate it with smoke and the 
stains of time — hopeless and helpless the poor who live 
thus. In very love of heaven’s light, then, we had strug- 
gled in our old kindergarten room “to make sunshiné in 
shady places ”— walled in and warded by brick battlements 
though we were. 

Still in certain seasons, for a part of each day the sun- 
shine came to visit us, and the first golden arrow that shot 
athwart the restless heads burst the bonds of childish joy. 
Quick would come the response of delight —the smiling 
salute, and then the ripple of some “ good-morning ”’ song 
swelling blithely from table to table until the remotest and 
darkest corner gave answer. Small wonder, then, that soon 
we materialized our happiness ; that sunshines blazed from 
blackboards and brightened the room in mimic semblance ; 
cut and pasted, sewn and woven, drawn and painted and 
twisted — until finally it gleamed steadily from the wall, a 
great pictured word — and we had “ found ourselves.” 


Out of the darkness and gloom came a tiny voice calling 

“ Up, sisters, wake and be doing, the sunshine is falling; 
Warm is his breath as the clinging embrace of our mother; 
Up and still up, till the meaning of life we discover.” 


But at last we stood upon the threshold of our new home, 
having struggled through the darkness and ieued our 
sweet reward. 

Three bright and bonny rooms — in what spirit shall we 
answer their cheer and make them homes? We had evolved 
after patient months this axiom from childish lips : 


“To be a sunshine child is to be happy and good to others.” “ 


Lo, behold! one of our rooms soon smiling in heaven’s 
own blue — frames and borders for helpful pictures growing 
under eager little fingers — the tiniest feeling the thrill of 
love and sympathy for “‘ our beauty room.” Then from the 
wall came the answering motto, “ Love” in true blue — 
the essence of love. And beneath —a dainty conceit — 
a bas-relief of a tiny Love scattering flowers as benedic- 
tions ; and for further joy eame one day and perched upon 
a shelf a fat little Cupid with one dimpled leg crossed upon 
his knee, as he played a mandolin. So each and all gave of 
their best, in love, and made in other lives a little joy. 

Then we discovered our second name — in glorious robes 
of red it spoke to us— “Joy!” For who would take joy 
into his life must first know the love of his brother-man — 
then maybe feel the flame, the fire, the enthusiasm, of noble 
living. 

This leads to our own Sunshine room — is it too fanciful 
a thought? The fiery blood of very life-—the physical joy 
of being — soothed and sustained by the spiritual calm of 
love giving out of its bounty true blessing of light and sun- 
shine to all men. It is not too fanciful for us to try to live. 

Our Sunshine room shall then be all glowing in yellow. 
A great room it is — forty-five feet square — two stiff and 
stern square pillars running up to support the center beam. 
Parallel lines from every point of view, save where, through 
four great double windows, the gracious sunbeams entered 
and danced all day ! 

So we set the helpful little fingers to work “‘ making paper 
chains ” (I can hear some proper kindergartner say, “ Paper 
chains — impossible !’’) and soon had broken up the lines 

into eight converging arches — a golden semi-canopy, from 
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the center of which hung a huge paper ball of gleaming 
yellow fingers —a veritable sunshine. 
On the wall we pictured our watchword, 


unshine 


its golden rays quite as tall as our tiniest babies. 

Then from the center window space the gracious face of 
our guide and friend looked down upon us, his tender words 
for the little ones written round about him. Beneath was a 
bracket in white and gold, and never a day passed without 
a blossom for Froebel. Even the prim pillars bore their 
tribute, a bas-relief of Reynolds’ “ Angel Choir,” or a 
marble angel caryatid upholding in a golden amber vase 
some feathery branch of blossoms and leaves, making dainty 
traceries against the dark wood. 

Each window lovingly tended some living green thing, 
while slender lilies and spring blossoms filled bowl and jar. 
The seasons, with dainty tribute of bird and blossom, 
crossed the blackboards, and above looked tenderly down 
the Babe of Bethlehem in His manger cradle. 

What could make us more at home than our beloved 
squirrels and comical bunnies — all the friends of field and 
farm that the Primary EpucaTion had sent us? So'we 
mounted them on dark backgrounds to nestle among the 
pictured sunflowers, the dainty groups of Black-eyed Susans 
and the golden wheat, among which piped the gay “ Bob 
White.” 

* And then came Iris and threw her rainbow bridges across 
floor and wall, and we knew we had come out of the valley 
into the light. 


Kindergarten Games in the 


School-Room V. 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
The Woodman * 
(Page 12, Part II.) 


i ET us now live for a while in a northern lumber 
camp. One of the aisles is a river; in a corner at 
the back of the room is a saw-mill, made by a num- 

ber of children joining hands in a circle; a man is 
in charge of this mill, and a carpenter conveniently serves 
as his assistant. In the front part of the room are two 
other men who are in charge of ox-teams. Two others are 
chosen, who stand in the river, pointers in hand. These 
pointers are used in gently assisting the logs as they float 
down the stream towards the saw-mill. It is needless to 
say that they should be used with discretion. 

Several woodmen are chosen, who carry imaginary axes 
and saws. ‘The rest of the children represent trees, and are 
planted in the space in front of the desks. 

Sing the whole song through while standing in position 
ready for work, and point dramatically to the objects and 
groups mentioned in the verses. Then let the industry 
move on. The woodmen fell the trees one by one, and saw 
off the branches. The drivers fasten the logs to the oxen 
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and have them dragged to the river. The river men send 
them down the stream. The saw-mill man and his helper 
get them into the mill, which turns round and ound with 
loud buzzing. ‘As the logs are thus converted into boards, 
the carpenter proceeds to build a house with them, 

Let the game go on until all the trees are felled, the logs 
sawn, and the house built, and if one wishes it, some of the 
workmen may live in the house. 

The logs will have to be told to go down stream on their 
feet on account of clean clothes and not always clean floors. 
Enthusiasts invariably wish to roll down the river in this ~ 
game. 


The Carpenter 
(Page 84. Part I.) 


“The Woodman ” game is naturally followed by a more 
complicated “ Carpenter” game than was possible during 
the previous process. A simple mode of procedure is to 
use it as a “ motion song,” and perhaps teachers will find it 
most useful in this way, as it brings change and rest to the 
children without much trouble or expense of time. 

The children stand in the aisle, and as they sing the first 
verse they make the ham- 
mering motion, pounding in- 
visible nails into an imagi- 
nary house. 

: As the second verse is 
“te 2 sung, the children, by a 

Va .“g climbing movement of the 

va ita hands, represent the car- 
“Tf rn penter going up his ladder. 
: With the words, 


“ He puts a roof above our heads 
To shield when rain doth fall,” 





each child may make a 
gable roof of his own up- 
raised hands, or may so raise 
his hands that they touch 
those of his opposite neigh- 
bor, and a_ long, arching 
cael roof be thus formed. In 

————- this case two rows of children 
will have to stand in one 

The carpenter aisle. 

During the last verse let the children clap their hands in 
time to the music. f 

Another and a less simple rendition of this game was a 
great favorite in our kindergarten. A number of children 
so placed themselves as to form a hollow square, a small 
opening beifig left on one side. This was a house in 
process of building. A number of small carpenters worked 
in and around this structure as the words of the song were 
sung. An old piano 
cover served as a roof, 
and a family was ready 
to move in as soon as 
the . last verse was 
reached. Nearly every 
collection of kinder- 
garten songs and games 
has in it a carpenter 
play of some sort, so 
teachers may have a 
large range of choice. 
The music of the one 
in Miss Blow’s trans- 
lation. of Froebel’s 
“ Mother Play” book 
is particularly attract- 
ive. ‘ 

The Blacksmith 

(Page 82. Part I.) 


In the open space in front of the desks arrange most of 
the children in a hollow square or oblong, open at one end. 
This is a blacksmith’s shop. In it are two little black- 
smith’s, ome chair for a forge, another for an anvil, and a 





Horses and driver 
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boy to blow the bellows. Two children serve as hitching- 
posts, for it is very difficult for a two-legged horse to stand 
on one foot without support while the other is being shod. 

A few old horseshoes and a hammer will add much to the 
realism of the sound of thie work, and give great pleasure 
to the children beside. 

Several children are chosen for drivers and others for 
horses. These people reside in remote parts of the room, 





The blacksmith 


and drive their horses into the shop to be shod. While the 
work of shoeing is going on, the children who form the 
walls of the shop sing : 


“ Busy blacksmith, what are you doing 
At your anvil all day long?” 


To which the blacksmiths reply : 


“ Horses now you sec I’m shoeing, 
Making shoes so good and strong.” 


We substitute the word “shoes” for “ nails,” as it is in 
the book, because the blacksmith no longer makes his own 
nails. 


All join in the chorus: 


“ Cling, clang, clit.g, clang, 
Hear the anvil nnging,” etc. 
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The blacksmiths continue to work until the song is fin- 

ished, until the chorus has been repeated several times, or 

until all the horses have been shod, as may be expedient. 
When in doubt as to any of the details of this game, or 

any other, let the children themselves step into the breach 

with suggestions and help. Indeed the more entirely the 

games can be planned as well as executed by them the 

better. The details given in these articles have most of 

them come to the writer in this way, but other more original 

or better adapted methods should always be substituted for 

them when developed by any particular set of children. 1 
As a song to be sung at the seats, sitting or standing, this I 

becomes a great favorite with an “ anvil chorus ” accompa- t 

niment. Ask the children to bring old horseshoes and 

nails to school. Distribute as many as you see fit among 

your pupils and let them beat time on a horseshoe with a 

nail during the chorus. ‘To get the resonance from the iron 

it will be necessary to pass a loop of strong string through 

each shoe by which it may be held while it is being struck. 

Let the few who hold the horseshoes during the first chorus 

pass them to their neighbors for the second one. By rapid 

striking, a very pretty sleigh-bell accompaniment may be 

made for any sleighing song in use. 





The Tailor : 
Part II.’ 


(Page 7. 
Divide your force 
of workmen into three 
parts. One part, stand- 
ing near their desks, 
are to be the cutters ; 
the next part, also 3 
standing near their ()'< 
desks, are to be the 
pressers. The third 
part should be seated 
cross-legged, and on 
the desks, if possible, 
to represent the sew- 
ers. This arrange- 
ment holds for the ¢ 
first verse. After it is a 
sung, the sewers be- 
come cutters, the cut- 
ters pressers, and the The tailor 
pressers sewers. At | 














the end of the second verse still another change is made, 
giving each group an opportunity of doing each kind of | 
work. 




















Description of Simple Objects 
M. F. Hatz 
A Game in Composition 


OR the child who describes an object not previously 
named, the exercise is, primarily, one of orderly, 
coherent, and related thinking ; and secondarily, an 
orderly and exact description, so given that others 

may tell from the description what the narrator has in mind. 

Both these things, and in this order, are essential to real 
constructive work in language. 

The children who listen are to hold in mind the various 
features, or attributes, described, and to think of objects 
having the characteristics given. - 

This exercise, with a suitable theme, is useful in any grade 
or class. In the literature ciass it may become a fine test 
both of knowledge and skill. 

Some exercises by the youngest children are given as 
illustrations : 

“What I am thinking of is something in this room. 
has a flat top and four legs. It is small and brown. 
—— uses it every day. We all have them at home.” 

The children said : “ It is a table.” 


It 
Miss 






(First Grade) 


“T am in many places. Miss —— has one. I am round 


and very bright. I have a white face. 
not alike. I lie down a great deal. 
nice.”’ 


My two hands are 
Every one thinks I am 


[A Watcu] (Second Grade) 


“It has six square faces. It has eight corners. It is 
made of wood. It cannot roll, but it can stand. We draw 
it sometimes.” 

[A Cuse] (first Grade) 


These are suffcient to show the possibilities of this form 
of language exercise when used with children. It need 
scarcely be said that a description of Dr. Johnson at tea; 
The Three Kings of Longfellow; Robinson Crusoe; Ivan- 
hoe ; or other characters of life or of literature will form an 
inspiring theme for a game with advanced classes. 

It is understood, of course, that this exercise need not be 
limited in its range or theme. 

Its greatest value is probably found in the style of clear- 
cut, related, and complete thinking which it requires. The 
difficulty of the lesson is forgotten because the exercise takes 
the form of a game. Clear oral narration is more discipli- 
nary than written descriptions, because of the readiness and 
command of resources that it necessitates. 

The efforts of young children are like these : — 

“TI build my house in the bushes or in a hollow tree. I 
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build it of grass and soft moss. 
run very fast. I like cabbage. 
sleep.” 


My coat is white. I can 
I shall soon take a long 
[ Rassir] 


“T live on a tree with my brothers and sisters. When 
cold weather comes we change our dresses. We. drop off 
on the sidewalks, and the children pick us up and give us 
to their friends.” 

[Marte Leaves] 


“T like to stay on a pond. I can swim and dive and 
walk and fly. I can say, ‘Quack! Quack’ I have a web 
between my toes, and I use it for a paddle. Don’t you 
think I am smart?” ; 

[ Duck} 


Fractions I] 
Based upon the Speer Arithmetic 


L. W. CoLwELt, Principal Linne School Chicago III. 
(Continued from December number) 


O evident is it that arithmetical processes are needed 
S in daily life to enable us to adapt means to end and 
husband our resources, that it has become custom- 
ary, on beginning the study of mathematics, to turn 
at once to its abstract technique, as these processes may be 
termed. So long has this practice obtained and so justi- 
fiable does it seem that we have accepted it heretofore 
unquestioningly and styled the processes fundamental. 
Regarding them in this light, we are thereby predisposed to 
look with suspicion upon an attempt to substitute for the 
study of operations with figures, that which is really 
fundamental, vzz.: relations of quantity. 

Yet we know very well that the things of prime im- 
portance are not letters, figures, or signs, but zdeas ; more- 
over it is written in the words of those we dare not dispute 
that thinking is comparing, that numerical symbols are 
purely representative, and that number cannot furnish a 
basis upon which to develop the science of mathematics. 
(See quotations in Primary Book.) 
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Direct study of quantity reveals the real fundamentals of 
mathematics as products of comparative magnitudes. Con- 
venient processes of reckoning quantity with figures are 
needed, but their use should develop, like all habits, from in- 
ternal pressure for expression, not from external imposition 
nor dictation. Calculating can be done by machines; 
education deals with brains. 

Few magnitudes can be perceived entire, yet upon the 
few ratios that can be directly sensed, depends the estimate 
of all those vast or subtle units that the hand cannot reach 
for nor the eye take in. (See article in May issue.) Upon 
the seen rests the unseen. 

“The importance of bringing simple basic ratios definitely into the 
consciousness is better understood when we look beyond them. 


By means of perceived relations we must pass to the inferring of relations.” 
Primary Book 


“The higher processes in mathematics lie at the very foundation of the 
subject.” Sylvester 
“ Equations <onstitute the true starting point of arithmetic.” Come 


“ Upon these equations made known by the activity of mind upon the 
magnitudes themselves, all mathematical deduction sia ol pene 
imary Boo. 
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It is the purpose of the following exercises to denote how 
the more difficult inferences of mathematical relation may 
be connected with and developed out of primary ones which 
may be observed directly. 

Exercise I 














































1 Tell all you can of the size of the units in Fig. 1. 
large as n. 

2 Find all the ratios you can in Figs. 1-5. 
to m. 

3 Make equations. FZx.c= ofp. A= 4 times d. 
4 of 6 =j of.4. (Fig.5.) 8+4=12. (Fig. 5.) 
(Fig. 3.) 

4 1isthe ratio of what? Zx. 1 is the ratio of 4 of d to d. (Fig. 2.) 
1 is the ratio of } of yto 4 of y. (Fig. 3.) 1 is the ratio of 3 times g to 
o. (Fig. 4.) 1 isthe ratio of } of In to $ of 6. (Fig. 5.) 

5 Fill the blanks: m = $ of »% of , and 2 times ——. 
of ¢ = $ of » ——of 7, —— of m. (Fig.1.) } is the ratio of —— 
to y. oe 3-) fofe= (Fig. 2.) $s the ratio of —— to 
—. }is the ratio of to 3 of = 

6 Find the units that have the relative size (ratio) $; those that show 
the ratios i, 3, 3, 4, 3 4, }, 3, 4, 3, %, 2, 4, t 6, . 5» 2, t, ;. Ex. $ 
is the ratio of m to g, (Fig. 1); ofdtoe, (Fig. 2); of y tol, (Fig. 3); 
etc. 


Ex. p is} as 
Ex. } is the ratio of m 


Fig. 
x 4 ees} 
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Fig. 2 


Sums and Differences 


7 p equals the sum of what units? (Fig.1.) (Give several pairs.) 
8 The sum of # and 4 (Fig. 1) equals the sum of what? 
9 Two times / equals the sum of what? (Fig. 3.) 

10 ¢and what unit equal 9? (Fig.1) d@ and what nnit equal 3 
times ¢? (Fig. 2.) 6and what unit equal the sum of 10 and 2? = (Fig. 
5.) 

11 fis how much more thanc? (Fig.1) How much more than 7? 
What unit equals the difference between ¢ and f? between 6 and 10? 
(Fig. 5.) What unit equals m less 4? 


Names of Terms 


12 Use tht integral names in Fig. 5 like the letter names in the 
other figures. 

13 Draw Fig. 5 on blackboard; instead of writing in the names 2, 4, 
6, etc., write in the names, 3, 6,9, etc. Give ratios, find missing terms, 
sums, differences, etc., as above. 

14 Use other sets of names, similarly; 4, 8, 12, etc. 20, 40, 60, etc. 
25, 50, 75, €tc. 32,64, 96,etc. Fix these names by applying them to 
other magnitudes showing the same ratio. Constantly vary the forms but 
preserve the same ratios. Return over and over with new sets of units to 
be named by the same series of names until the names become significant 
of certain relations of magnitude. 


Exercise II 

Call the largest unit 1 (Figs. 1-4) and name each of the other 

Call the next largest unit 1 and name the others; the next 
largest, etc. 

2 Draw units bearing the same relations as above and write in these 
names,— }, 4, },#, 4,1. (Fig 6.) 

Find ratios; arrange the statement of them in order. 

of $, $ of 4, } of 2, } of 3, and } of 1. 
2 times }, 3 of 4, } of #, 2 of and } of 1. 


YW 


Fig. 3 
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Observe the magnitudes in Fig. 6 before replying; § is the ratio of 
Find the 


4 of 
Ask 





4 
what units? } is the ratio of what? 2 is the ratio of what? 


ratios in Fig. 6, which are given in question 6 Exercise I. 
4 of the unit 3 = what unit? } of the unit # = what unit? 
§ == what? jof%=—what? } of the unit } = } of what unit? 
questions similar to these. 
6 What is the ratio of § to }? 
How many in }? in 3? 
7 How many ?’s in §? (Whatis the ratio?) How many }’s in §? 





Then how many 4's are there in 4? 
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8 Observe the relative magnitude of $ and } i. ¢., Compare § with }. 
_ How many #’sim$? Or, better, what part of a § equals a }? 
Applications 
9 Abottle holds } apt. It is$ full of water. How much water is there 

in the bottle? What is the quantity relation of the water to } pint? # is 
the ratio of what to 4 pt.? Then what part of a pint of water is there in 
the bottle? 

10 If $25 is } of the cost of my horse, what is } the cost? What isthe 
size relation of } to 4? 2s the ratio of what to $25? 

11 Represent by drawings or by blocks units that may be named 1, }, 
4, 4,4, 4,4, 4. Give their ratios as in problem 3 of Exercise II. 

12 #is the ratio of what to §? # is the ratio of what? 

13 At the rate of } yd. for 27c what is the cost of { yd. of ribbon? 
How much is $ ascompared with }? (Compare the magnitudes.) 

Keep distinctly in mind the fact that the terms }, 4, }, ¢ 

etc., must not unvaryingly call up any particular size or 
special units. It is smperative that the experience of the 
children should connect them with such a variety of forms 
that the particular forms shall sink out of sight and the terms 
shall stand for relations that can be represented in new 
forms freely selected or created. 


j 








o 
Fig. 4 





Sums and Differences 


14 What unit equals the sum of } and $? (Observe the magnitudes, 
Fig. 6, then other magnitudes in the same ratio. 

15 % =the sum of what? {| =the sum ofwhat? $= the sumof 
§ and what? Then what is the difference between $ and $? between } 
and }? 

ao 3} and how much = 4}? 

Solution: 34 and what = 4? Then 3} and how much = 4}? 


Exercise III 


1 Cali 1 and name the units in Fig. 1. Ams. 4, 1, § or 14, 2, § or 
2h, 3 

2 Call¢ 1 and name the units in Fig. 1 as above. 
4,2 te. 
; 3 Deal with the other magnitudes similarly. If 8 in Fig. 5 repre- 
sents a square yard of oilcloth what do th: other units represent? 


Call}. Call m 













































































4 What other way of expressing 3, 3, ¥, 4, #, ‘2, 2}, 28, etc.; 1}, 
13, 23, 7%, 25}4, etc.? 
3 
$ 4 
12 10 
b 
Fig. 5 


Exercise IV 


1 What is the ratio of y to ¢ (Fig, 3)? of 4 of y to } of ¢? of } of y 
to } of ¢? of } of y to} of 2? of § of y to an } of ¢? of 317 of y to x7 of f? 
What is true of the comparative value of all these ratios? Ams. They 
are equal. 

2 Express in simplest form the ratio of 10 to 25. Compare the ratio 
of } of 10 to} of 25 to the ratio of 10 to 25. Are these ratios equal? 
What is the ratio of 2 to 5? of 10 to 25? 

3 What units are exact measures of m? Ans. 6, r, and ¢. (Fig. 1.) 

4 What units are common measures of mand #? Ans. 6 and r. 

5 What units will measure both 8 and 12 (Fig 5)? What is the 
greatest common measure of 8 and 12? 

6 Reduce +44; to its simplest form, -What units will measure both 
84 and 144? Will the unit 7? the unit 2? the unit 3? Give other 
measures. What is the greatest common measure? What is the ratio 
of this G. C. M. to 144? 84 = how many 12ths of 144? Then what is 
the ratio of 84 to 144 expressed in its simplest form? 

Exercise V 

1 is the ratio of what magnitude to the magnitude 12? ( Fig. 5.) 
§ is the ratio of what magnitude to the magnitude 4? ( Fig. 5.) 

2 4is the ratioof whatto $? (Fig6.) 4 times} =? {is the 
ratio of what to 64? { of 64 =? 
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Note, When the child observes the magnitudes and concludes that 4 


of 64 == 8, the teacher writes 8 Similarly with § of 64, the 
teacher seeks to form an inci- G4 dental association of the 
ag 3 
orm { 7 94 } with the thought. 
g 


When this has been done repeatedly and sufficient impression made, 
the child may reproduce such forms from memory. Later he will easily 
infer that if { of 64 and many other calculations with figures agree with 
facts observed, that #} of 576 may be found by a similar process and the 
result may be depended upon although the fact is not easily observed. 

3 What is the cost of 2, tons of coal at $67 a ton? 

” 
7 2 = 52 = 15}. 
B 4 





Exercise VI 


1 What is the ratio of m to m (Fig. 1)? of » to m? 

2 Whatis the ratio of $ to } (Fig. 6)? of } to $? 

3 What is the magnitude of } as compared with the magnitude of 1, 
(Fig. 6)? If the names in Fig. 6 be changed so as to make $ become 1, 
what must 1 become? What must it become if # becomes 1? 

4 What isthe ratio of 1to#? What is the quantity 1 as compared 
with $? with }? with ;4-? with 2}? with 4? with 72? 

5 What isthe ratioof a yard to$ ofa yard. If $ yard cloth cost 
$1.05, what cost 1 yard? 

Solution: 1 yard bears what relation to $ of a yard? It should cost 
what fraction as much? 

6 When 2# dozen eggs are worth 40c, how much are eggs a dozen? 

Solution: How much is I as compared to 23 or $? What part of 
40c then is the value of a dozen eggs? 

7 At $$ a pound, how much citron can be bought for $2 for $6§? 

Solution: What is the ratio of $1 to $$? How much can be bought 
for $1? Then how much for $2? for $63 or $5,? 

8 How many # in 23? 

Solution: How many in1? Then how many in 23? 

9 If? pound of butter is worth 133c, what is the value of $ pound? 

Solution ; What unit will measure both } and }? What then, is the 
ratio of § to$? $ pound costs what fraction of 13#c, or 58c? 
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Fig. 6 


Another solution: What is the ratio of 1 pound to 4 pound? 1 pound 
costs what fraction as much? 4 pound costs what fraction of 4 of 48c? 
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It is hoped that the foregoing exercises indicate in some 
degree not only the sufficiency of observing ratio for solving 
all ordinary problems in fractions, but also the necessity of 
some primary and immediate knowledge of quantity as a 
basis for inference and operations with figures. 

Though the reader may miss the familiar nomenclature 
such as improper fractions, mixed numbers, least common 
denominator, inverting divisor, etc., it will be remarked 
that these things appear above, all involved in simple obser- 
vations of quantity and too closely intermingled to be 
proper subjects for separate treatment. 


14}. 


_Child-Study in the Home 


The average American child needs tranquilizing rather 
than stimulating, and through the ear he may be soothed. 
The lullaby of the mother has a physiological significance, 
the soft rhythmical cadences seem to excite pleasurable 
vibrations in the nerves that by their monotonous recur- 
rence soothe and quiet the infant although he can have no 
real consciousness of music. As he grows older and the 
sense of hearing can bear more intense sounds, he seems to 
delight in them for their very intensity. He enjoys noise 
for the sake of noise. Now is the time that he can be 
trained to the appreciation of musical sounds. If left to 
himself he will be noisy only, if directed he may be made 
musical.— Northwestern Monthly. 
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A Klondike School 


The newspapers say a Boston teacher has gone to Dawson 
city. She has carried her school-house and all necessary 
equipments with her, intending to teach all the winter 
through. They tell us the name is Mrs. L. C. Howland, and 
that she is a graduate of Harvard Annex. The school- 
house is a portable building made in sections that can be 


easily fitted together. If there are no children at the 


Klondike then she will teach the miners. When a teacher 
once gets the fever, it never dies out. Teach she must in 
some form or other, to the end of her days. 





The Public School Art League 


was organized in the city of Boston in 1892. It was 
composed of artists and lovers of art who believed in the 
educational value of an association with works of art. With 
the aid of the Boston school committee the League began 
its labors by decorating two school-rooms, and has pushed 
steadily forward ever since with a broadening and benefi- 
cient influence. Mr. Ernest Fenallosa says of the basic 
idea of the League: 

“It seems to me the term art is too often identified by the public with 
the more special professional mark of making pictures and sculpture. 
No doubt this is an important portion of art, but it does not give the key 
to the work of the league, which aims to train the faculty and taste, and 
educate the young to the uses, the public function, all the discipline 
even, of art as a whole. The purpose of art education in general is no 
more to turn the whole nature’ into professional makers of oil paintings 
than the general education in music is to train a world of composers. 

“It is to make more cultivated and well-rounded citizens by stimulat- 
ing a most important part of their nature, and a desire for a knowledge 
of beauty. The development of the faculty of taste throughout the 
community would help to bring about right and helpful living, and is 
second only in importance to religion.” 


The Beginning of the Movement 


' The movement to introduce art into the school-room by 
bringing children into daily familiarity with examples of 
good art originated in Manchester, England. The first 
attempt in this country was made some twenty-odd years 
ago, in Boston, by a committee of the American Social 
Science Association. The girls’ high school was selected as 
affording perhaps the most promising conditions for success 
in such an experiment. The walls of the school hall were 
painted in terra cotta, and more than fifteen hundred dollars 
was raised for the purchase of casts of the Parthenon frieze, 
together with statues, busts and pictures. From time to 
time additions have been made to the collection, and the 
graduating classes of the school leave behind them as a 
memento of their interest various beautiful and appropriate 
examples of art. Though for nearly twenty years the Girls’ 
High school of Boston stood as the only representative of 
such an experiment in school-room decoration, it is certain 
that the subtle influence exerted on the minds and hearts, 
manners and morals of the young people who have gathered 
there from year to year has created an atmosphere which is 
making it possible for similar enterprises to prosper else- 
where. 


The Chicago Public School Art Society 


This society has the same object in view as the Art 
League — that of making the school-rooms beautiful in 
color and filling them with the right sort of pictures and 
casts. It began with the efforts of a principal of one of 
Hull house district. She appealed to Miss Ellen Gates 
Starr, one of the workers of the Community, for help in 
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brightening the rooms of the dingy school, crowded with 
children, representing the decided foreign element charac- 
teristic of that section of the city. From the nature of the 
environment of the children it seemed imperative to the 
teachers of the school that something should be done to 
give them a little glimpse of the beautiful. With the co- 
operation of Miss Starr and others who became interested 
in the work, the school-room walls were beautifully tinted, 
and in.every room a picture or a cast was placed. The 
Woman’s Club of Chicago, becoming alive to the import of 
the subject, formed an association of the members of 
the educational and literature sections. Other agencies are at 
work and many of the Chicago schools are tastefully 
decorated 


Enterprise and Interest of Chicago Teachers 

During the first week of last September over three 
thousand five hundred teachers voluntarily took a week out 
of their vacations, and contributed money besides, to main- 
tain and attend a series of institutes lasting for five days. 
At these institutes were lecturers from all parts of the 
country, and the attendance was large and enthusiastic at 
every session. In what other city could this scheme be 
duplicated ? 


The Committee of Sixty 


appointed last year bythe Chicago Institute of Education, 
for the promotion of outdoor study of nature, did wonders. 
Committee on Maps told the.teachers wnere to go. Com- 
mittee on Syllabi outlined the localities for field work. 
Committee on Libraries secured a nature study alcove in 
the John Crerar Library, in which books will be placed for 
the benefit of students. Committee on Instruction and 
School Exhibits has presented to the monthly meetings 
specimens of work done in schools the city nature study in 
and supplied schools with materials from the suburbs. It 
has also made it possible for the schools to secure a cheap 
air pump and aquarium. Committee on City Industries 
has prepared a list of the industrial and commercial inter- 
ests in the city. Committee on Transportation looked to 
secure cheap rates for the children to go to the suburbs. 
Public Information Committee put newsy accounts in the 
daily papers as to what was being done in the schools along 
these lines. 


The Free Lecture System in the Public Schools 
- of New York City 


“For some years past the Board of Education of the 
city of New York has carried on under its immediate 
auspices a systematic series of free lectures upon various 
branches of Literature, Science and Art. These lectures 
have been given in the public school buildings chiefly, 
although in one or two instances private halls, which had 
been placed at the disposal of the Board of Education, 
have been utilized for this purpose. During the last season, 
which was the seventh winter’s work, 1065 lectures were 
delivered at thirty-four different centres in the city of New 
York, with an attendance of 426,927. This represents an 
average of over thirty lectures at each centre, with an 
average attendance of 490 at each lecture. Of the 1065 
lectures, 772 were illustrated by stereopticon views, 52 by 
scientific experiments and 241 were not illustrated. The 
subjects upon which lectures were delivered were grouped 
under the following six heads: Physiology and Hygiene ; 
Natural Science ; Travel and Geography ; American History 
and Civics; General History; Art, Literature and Social 
Science. Most of the lectures were single lectures, but 
many of the individual lectures were grouped together in 
such a way as to constitute a series relating to the same 
general subject. The success of the New York experiment 
has been so marked that school authorities in all parts of 
the country have been raising the question whether it is not 
possible to carry out in the territory subject to their juris- 
diction, a somewhat similar plan.” 








Geology in a Snow-storm 


There is a beautiful and fundamental geology in a snow- 
storm ; we are admitted into Nature’s oldest laboratory, and 
see the working of the law by which the foundations of the 
material universe were laid — the law or mystery of crystal- 
lization. The earth is built upon crystals; the granite rock 
is only a denser and more compact snow, or a kind of ice 
that was vapor once and may be vapor again. “ Every stone 
is nothing else but a congealed lump of frozen earth,” says 
Plutarch. By-cold and pressure air can be liquified, per- 
haps solidified. A little more time, a little more heat, and 
the hills are but April snow-banks. Nature has but forms, 
the cell and the crystal — the crystal first, the cell last. All 
organic nature is built up of the cell; all inorganic of the 
crystal. Cell upon cell rises the vegetable, rises the animal ; 
crystal wedded to and compacted with crystal stretches the 
earth beneath them. See in the falling snow the old cooling 
and precipitation, and the shooting, radiating forms that are 
the architects of planet and globe. We love the sight of 
the brown and ruddy earth ; it is the color of life, while a 
snow-covered plain is the face of death; yet snow is but 
the mask of the life-giving rain; it, too, is the friend of 
man —the tender, sculpturesque, immaculate, warming, 
fertilizing snow.— John Burroughs, A Year in the Fields. 


Our Defective Alphabet 


Our vowels are named for their long sounds and are a, e¢. 
t, 0, and u, which last has a consonant y preceding the long 
sound. Our consonants are named de, se, de, ef, je, aitch, 
ja, ka, el, em, en, pe, kyu or cue, ar, es, te, ve, double-yu, eks 
wi, ze. The more unfortunate names are of 4, g, w, and y. 
Call them Ae, Awe, we and ye then their force will be shown 
in their names. Since the spelling books and school dic- 
tionaries do not give the names of the letters of the alpha- 
bet we see no reason why teachers should not rename at 
least those four consonants, and the fifth vowel, w should be 
named go, as the continental languages have it. Call it yu 
or you, we add a consonant to it which sticks to it in so 
many places that reference to a huge dictionary is necessary, 
too frequently, when we reet it. That some ignoramus, 
centuries ago, should attach y to w is no reason for our 
doing so now. The names and uses of all the letters had 
their origin in the dark ages when mysticism and superfluity 
were the proofs of wisdom. The result is that no spoken 
word can be spelled nor written word pronounced with any 
degree of accuracy without consulting authority. Worcester 
gives one hundred forty-six observations on the use of the 
vowels and sixty-one on consonants. The latter includes a 
very small number of combinations which, were they all 
counted, would increase the number of rules governing the 
use of the letters of the alphabet to over three hundred. 
He did not discover near all of their uses. His own name 
illustrates his oversight, for orces in English names is pro- 
nounced as ves. 

The long 7 sound is obtained by no less than nine 
unnatural spellings, illustrated in the words, my, buy, rye, 
sigh, die, isle, climb, might, sign, also aisle and knight, but 
these latter modifications may be to distinguish words 
rather than the sound of 7. Long a is represented by at 
least ten useless variations ; aye, day, date, eight, sail, great, 
bass, feign, veil and guage are words for illustration. Short 
e sound is had in nine useless variations as in fair, fare, 
pear, there, prayer, heir, bury, leopard and less. The words 
with final ~ are pronounced as though spelled with both 
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short ¢ and wu, as, feu, peu, etc. Short w is obtained in the 
syllables ending with the letters ev, or, ir, ur, and yr, ther . 
having no force as a consonant in such cases. These are a 
few illustrations out of one hundred thirty or more which 
could be given. For others and for rules for consonants 
the reader is referred to the introductory articles of any 
large dictionary. One observation of importance should be 
noted here, as ortheopists have, until quite recently, over- 
looked it. The letter 7, as a consonant, can never end a 
syllable except by combining with other consonants, the 
words more, roar, door, and thousands of others, are pro- 
nounced as if written mo-u, ro-u, do-u, etc., giving two 
syllables. Some people pronounce some such words by roll- 
ing or prolonging the first vowel sound, leaving off the short 
uw sound. When combining with other consonants r has not 
the same sound as at the beginning of syllables. It is more 
nearly a vowel in the former than the latter. Besides w and 
r we have /, m, and ” as the only consonants which gener- 
ally demand position nearest the vowel, These three admit 
of only one exception at the end of syllables by taking a 
preceding +. JZ always demands the nearest position in 
beginning syllables while m and will admit a consonant y 
or an 7 to follow, as, myn, pronounced as mu in music, nyu 
or mra and nra, the latter never appearing in English. 

Our alphabet requires twenty-six small type letters, 
twenty-six small script, twenty-six capital type and twenty- 
six capital script or one hundred four characters. Grammar 
adds to the confusion of the student of English by adding 
six hundred rules, exceptions, and special applications. 
The formation of words pronounced alike, spelled differently 
perhaps, but with strangely contrasted meanings, and then, 
the ideas with several words each are further complications 
of our tongue. To read a newspaper with accuracy we 
must know about ten thousand facts which do not readily 
yield to classification. It takes child or man hours of study 
to fix in mind the relations of each entirely new fact coming 
under his observation.— Se/. 


A Questioner 


A little child to-day sits on my knee, 

And questions me of many things that be. 
A question and its answer make for him 
A something definite of what was dim. 


This little child, long slipped from off my knee, 
In life’s to-morrow, facing things that be— 
Will his ideals be clear or sadly dim— 

Because of how, to-day, I answer him? 


This little child here sitting on my knee 
Is greatest and most real of things that be; 
My faith in truth and goodness is not dim— 
Pll give my best and truest unto him. 
— Juniata Stafford 


The greater the difficulty the more glory in surmounting 
it. Skilful pilots gain their reputation from storms and 
tempests. — Epicurus 


Help One Another 


“ Help one another,” the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed. 
“ One of us here would not be felt, 
One of us here would quickly melt ; 
But I'll help you, and you help me, 
And then what a splendid drift there’ll be.” 

















The Editor’s Page 


Address the editor at 237 Langdon St., Madison, Wisconsin. 





The New Year 


If the proverbial “ good resolution” is to be a part of the 
year’s beginning, let it take the form of a determination to 
judge the motives of the children very slowly and with the 
greatest care. How can we know why they do these exas- 
perating things “that wear the life out” ?_ We look upon 
things from one point of view, with one pair of eyes. They 
see everything from another focus and with other eyes. 
There is little chance to judge of their reasoning or conclu- 
sions that result in seeming neglect and disobedience If it 
is not a deliberate intention to disobey, but the result of 
some counter influence we do not see or feel, then it is not 
a wilful disobedience that need to surprise and irritate us. 
But whatever it is or is not, be very sure the offense is not 
against the teacher, as teacher, as often as she may con- 
clude. How it would “clear up” the whole situation when 
trouble arises, if we could be mind readers or see into the 
hearts of our children with an X ray accuracy and imparti- 
ality. In place of impatience and resentment, the womanly 
teacher would feel her heart go out to these “ trying” chil- 
dren with a great pity and kindliness. Judge slowly, 
teachers, judge kindly. If there is any real reason why 
these children are irritating —- and there generally is — try to 
find it, and try to understand them this coming year. 


Have you tested the sight and hearing of your children 
this year? Don’t neglect it. You may be doing injustice 
to some child every day. 


The January number of Primary Epucation is always a 
snow number. 


The following information is given for any teachers who 
have not been able to find the music to which Miss Allen 
has set her delightful motion songs. 


“Swinging "Neath the Old Apple-Tree.” Page 67, Franklin Square 
Song Collection No I. (Per Biglow and Main, N. Y. City.) 

“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Page 51, The Song Budget. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) 

In this book, as in some others, this music is published under the title: 
“If a Body Finds a Lesson.” 


(C. W. 





Encourage the children to feed the birds this winter. 
Miss Mann’s article in December number told you how. 


The Plan Book 


Miss Minnie M. George (Oak Park Ill.) edits a new 
monthly desk book. Its purpose is to give suitable material 
for each month’s work, with suggestions for associating the 
different forms of work done in modern school-rooms. The 
contents consists mainly of stories, poems, and gems of 
literature work, programs for special days, songs new and 
old, science or nature lessons, blackboard reading lessons, 
drawing lessons, blackboard illustrations, and seat work, 
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Cold Luncheons 


How many teachers are allowing themselves to eat cold 
luncheons in the school-room at the noon-hour? Don't do 
it. No matter what the seeming necessity may be for 
taking a cold hasty meal in the school-room, there is a more 
urgent need for you to abandon it. 

You have talked all the morning, you are tired, keyed-up 
in a nerve tension, and in no condition to eat anything for 
a half-hour. Take that half-hour and give yourself a rest, 
and don’t mark slates or papers, or clean blackboards while 
you are resting. You are alone in your school-room, (of 
course you do not do so inhuman a thing as to “keep in” 
children at noon), and take some position to rest you. Miss 
Call’s “ Power Through Repose” will suggest many ways 
in which you can rest physically, by taking certain positions ; 
you know yourselves how to do many of these things. Now 
if you are so situated that you cannot —absolutely cannot 
— get a warm noon meal, you must learn how to manage to 
get one in the school-room. May I suggest? A little oil 
stove can be bought for seventy-five cents, and with this 
you are independent. With a utensil or two, tea, cocoa, or 
cereal coffee, eggs, beef tea, warmed bread, oysters, and 
other similar things can be easily prepared and your health 
be saved. Your health is your capital and you imperil it 
every time you eat a cold, hasty luncheon at school with 
your mind full of school anxiety. Yo may go on for a while 
and not become painfully aware of this fact, but nature is 
relentless and your reminder will come by and by in a 
broken-down, deranged nervous system that will make you 
unfit for school or anything else. Indigestion is the foe to 
every virtue, every grace, and to Christianity itself. Keep in 
mind the reflex influence of body on mind and mind on 
body. No wander school boards are actually discussing 
the advisability of protecting children from teachers with 
dyspepsia. The “pews” have rights. 

Pardon this little sermon, but it is preached from a per- 
sonal experience of half a life in school, and from a deadly 
knowledge of the evils of cold, hasty meals in the school- 
room. 


Miss Long has treated the subject of ca/endars this month 
in a way to stir all the inventive and zsthetic talent hidden 
away in a tired teacher’s brain. 


We are fortunate in securing the pen of Miss Caroline L. 
Soule to tell us about moths and butterflies. Miss Soule is 
a well-known entomologist whose statements are accurate, 
and we can rest our hearts in the consciousness that we are 
getting bottom facts in a most interesting way. The author 
of this series has kindly consented to lay off her technical 
mantle while she writes for us, and nobody can dare say 
they “can’t understand ”’ her. 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“A Study of English Words.” By Jessie McMillan Anderson. 
(American Book Co., N. Y. City.) 

“Life Histories of American Insects.” 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y. City.) 
“Our Industries. Fabrics.” 

Pub. Co., Boston.) 
“ The Common School and the New Education.” 
E. Groszmann. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y.) 
“Singing Verses for Children.” By Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y. City.) 


By Clarence Moores Reed. 
By A. E. Winship. (New England 


By Maximillian P. 


“Nature Study.” By Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. (The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. City.) 
“On Plymouth Rock.” By Samuel Adams Drake. (Lee & Shepard, 


Boston.) 

“Familiar Features of the Roadside.” 
(D. Appleton & Co, N. Y. City.) 

“ Nature’s Diary.” By Francis H. Allen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


By F. Schuyler Matthews 
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The Snow-Flakes. 


“Hurrah! We are going down to the 
earth,” said a tiny snow-flake up in its cloud 
home to its brothers. “I heard King Frost 
and the north wind say last night that, if the 
east wind would come and help them, they 
would make some more snow-flakes, and send 
us all down to the earth.” 

“Oh, what fun!” cried the rest; “ won’t we 
have a fine race down! I wish the east wind 
would hurry and bring up his clouds.” 

“ Here he comes now!” cried a little flake. 

And sure enough, far out over the ocean 
came the east wind, driving the clouds filled 
with tiny water-drops before him. . 

Instantly the water-drops in the clouds were 
changed into beautiful little feathery snow- 
flakes, which leaped joyously from their cloud 
‘home and began their journey to the earth. 

Faster and faster they came forth, chasing 
each other merrily along, and laughing gaily 
as the strong winds caught them and whirled 
them about. 

“You can’t catch me!” cried one. 

* Don’t be too sure of that, ” cried another. 

“Til be there first!” called out a third, 

“Not if I get there before you,” laughed a 
fourth, rushing along so quickly that he was 
out of sight in an instant. 

What fun it was, to be sure, and, when they 
finally reached the ground, how they rolled 
over and over each other, and flew here and 
there among the dead leaves and the bushes, 
till at last they were quite tired out and settled 
down to rest for a while! 

They had been quiet but a few minutes, 
however, when they heard a shout, and down 
the road came the schoolboys. 

* Now for the fun!” joyfully cried the little 
snow-flakes. “Here come the boys to play 
with us!” 

“ A snowball match!” cried the boys. “ Let’s 
have a snowball match!” 

“Yes,” laughed the snow-flakes, “we like 
that.” 

And so, when the boys took up the snow, 
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the little flakes clung «losely together and did 
their very best to make the balls quickly. 

Then how they laughed and how the boys 
laughed and shouted as they flew through the 
air. 

*'We won't hit hard, though,” said the snow- 
flakes, “for we don’t want to hurt any one.” 
The kind little snow-flakes! 

After a short game of snowballing, the boys 
grew tired of this sport, and ran off to their 
homes to get their sleds. 

So the little snow-flakes had a chance to 
rest and watch their brothers, who were hurry- 
ing down from their cloud home to join them 
on the earth. 

*'You are too late for the fun,” they said to 
the newcomers; we have just had a fine game 
of snowball with the boys.” 

*Oh, we shall have sport enough,” they 
answered, “ before we go off.” 

* Just then, hearing footsteps, they looked 
up and saw coming down the road a boy 
somewhat larger than those who had been 
playing with them, and who was reading as he 
walked slowly along. 


*T would’nt give much for that boy,” said 
the snow-flakes; “he isn’t going to take any 
notice of us.” 

But when he came a little nearer to them, 
they heard him say this: “‘ Without the sun 
there would be no vapor in the air; without the 
vapor there would be no clouds; and without 
the clouds there would be no snow; s0 really 
the sun makes the snow.’ That’s queer, now,” 
he added, stopping his reading and looking 
down at the snow at his feet. “I never knew 
that before.” 

* Well,” said asnow-flake, looking up saucily 
“don’t you suppose there are a great many 
other things you don’t know?” 

The boy stooped down without taking any 
notice of what the snow-flake said, and, taking 
up some of the snow in his hand, he went on: 
** How soft and white you are, you snow-flakes. 
I wish I had a magnifying glass ; then I could 
see your beautiful forms.” 

“This boy does take more notice of us than 
the other ones did,” exclaimed a pleased little 
snow-flake, “only he doesn’t wish to play with 
us. I'll tell you how I look,” he added, kindly 
to the boy: “I look like a star, a six-pointed 
star, and my brother here has the form of a 
hexagon, all covered with little sparkling 
dots.” 

The boy didn’t seem to hear the snow-flakes, 
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or perhaps he heard them, but didn’t understand 
snow language; so he made no reply to the 
speech of the little fake, but went on talking 
as if he had not spoken. 

* Well,” he said, “if the sun makes the snow 
for us, he takes it away from us again. I 
should like to know why it is that we cannot 
see the vapor when the sun is drawing it up 
through the air.” 

“You do see it sometimes, you know,” 
answered a flake, “and you call it fog. 
Generally you cannot see it, because the par- 
ticles of water, which make vapor, are so very, 
very small; so small that it takes many millions 
of them to make a drop of rain.” 

* And this vapor is rising all the time, too,” 
the boy continued, “from the ocean, from 
ponds and rivers, from the ground, from plants 
and trees, from animals, from almost everything 
on the earth, and yet we know nothing about 
it till we see it over our heads in clouds. It is 
very wonderful.” 

* Yes, it is wonderful,” replied the snow- 
flakes; “and there are many other wonderful 
things happening, which you will learn about 
when you are older.” 

As the snow-flake finished speaking, the boy 
walked away, and the little flake never saw 
him again.— Short Stories, Ginn & Co. 

(By permission) 


The Seed-Babies’ Blanket 


“ Dear me!’’ said Mother Nature, as she tucked the last 
of her seed-babies in bed, and spread over them a blanket 
of leaves, “ King Winter will soon be here, and I fear this 
covering is not enough to keep my babies from his icy 
grasp. ‘I must get them another blanket. What shall it be? 
Let me see. lt should be something soft and light. And 
for babies, of course, it must be white.” 

So she went to Mr. North Wind and said, “Oh, Mr. 
North Wind, please bring to me 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 
But Mr. North Wind said, “I cannot, unless Jack Frost 
will give me some of his silvery powder.” 
So Mother Nature called to Jack Frost, “ Oh, Jack Frost, 
please give Mr. North Wind some of your silvery powder, 
that he may make for me 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 


But Jack Frost said, “ You must ask the Clouds to give 
me some vapor, then.” 

So Mother Nature called to the clouds and said, “ Oh, 
kind Clouds, please give Jack Frost some of your vapor, 
that he may change it into silvery powder, and give it to 
Mr. North Wind, that he may make for me 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 
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But the Clouds said, “ We must wait till Old Ocean sends 


us more vapor.” So Mother Nature said to the Ocean, 
“Please, Old Ocean, send more vapor to the little clouds, 
that they may give some to Jack Frost, that he may change 
it into silvery powder, and give it to Mr. North Wind, that 
he may make for me 

A blanket pure and white, 

Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 

To cover my little seed babies.” 

But the Ocean said, “The Sun must send us some heat 
fairies first.” So Mother Nature called to the Sun, “ Dear 
Old Father Sun, please send some of your heat fairies to 
Old Ocean, that he may send vapor to the Clouds, that they 
may give some to Jack Frost, that he may change it into 
silvery powder, and give it to Mr. North Wind, that he may 
make for me 

A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 

And the Sun said, “ Gladly!” and sent forth a host of 
little heat fairies that called the vapor from the Ocean of 
the little Clouds, and the Clouds gave some to Jack Frost, 
and Jack Frost changed it into silvery powder and gave it 
to Mr. North Wind, and Mr. North Wind.made for Mother 
Nature : 

A blanket pure and white, 


Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
And covered her little seed-babies. 


— Mary Loomis Gaylord in “ The Outlook” 


New Year Exercise 


(For eight children) 
All_—The New Year is coming, is coming, 
He’s here at the door, they say ; 
We'll give him a hearty greeting, 
Oh, happy may be his stay ! 


1. And what shall we give to the New Year, 
Who will stay with us many a day? 


2. Let us give to him sweet, smiling faces, 
Happy hearts in our work or our play. 


3. .Let us give to him hands that are willing 
Whene’er there is work to be done. 


4. Let us give to him feet swift and ready 
On errands of mercy to run. 


5. Let us give to him hearts pure and holy, 
That love only the good and the right. 


6. Let us give to him lips that are truthful, 
That in evil words take no delight. 


7. Let us give to him strong, earnest boyhood, 
And girlhood brave, tender and true. 


8. Let us give him unselfishness, patience 
And gentleness, these are his due. 


All.—And then, when his days have been numbered, 
And another we see drawing near, 
We can say, “ We've been friends true and faithful. 
A tender farewell, dear Old Year!" 


Song ‘Airn:—“‘ America.”) 

Now comes the glad New Year, 
To be a friend most dear, 

If true we prove, 
As glides the time away, 
We'll give him day by day, 
In all we do or say, 

Kindness and love. 
—L. F. Armitage in “ American Teacher" 
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Ring ! 


Ring! Ring! Ring! 
A welcome to the bright New Year ! 
Life, Hope, Joy, 
On his radiant brow appear ! 
Hearts with love are thrilling, 
Homes with bounty filling. 
Ho! ye wardens of the bells, 
Ring! Ring! Ring! 
Ring for winter’s bracing hours, 
Ring for birth of spring and flowers, 
Ring for summer’s fruitful treasure, 
Ring for -autumn’s boundless measure, 
Ring for hands of generous giving, 
Ring for vows of nobler living, 
Ring for truths of tongue or pen, 
Ring, “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
Ring! Ring! Ring! 
Ring, that this glad year may see 
Earth’s accomplished jubilee ! 
Ring! Ring! Ring! 
—‘“*A New Year's Chime 


Dance of the Months 


The New Year comes in with shout and laughter, 
And see, twelve months are following after ! 
First January all in white, 

And February short and bright ; 

See breezy March go tearing round ; 

But tearful April makes no sound. 

May brings a pole with flowers crowned, 
And June strews roses on the ground. 

A pop! Abang! July comes in; 

Says August, “‘ What a dreadful din!” 
September brings her golden sheaves ; 
October waves her pretty leaves, 

While pale November waits to see 
December bring the Christmas tree. 

They join their hands to make a ring, 
‘And as they dance they merrily sing, 

“Twelve months we are, you see us here, 

We make the circle of the year. 

We dance and sing, and children hear, 

We wish you all a glad New Year!” 






























— Selected 


Practising 
Ten little troublesome fingers, 
Ten little finger nails — 
Pattering on the piano — 
Scattering over the scales, 
Clicking and clacking and clattering, 
Each in the other one’s way — 
What trying and sighing and crying, 
To teach little children te play ! 


To play? I call it working, 
When ten little fingers like mine 
Are bumping and clumping and thumping, 
And never will fall into line — 

They fumble and tumble and stumble, 
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slowly and sadly. 


ing heads sadly. 


*This music can be found as follows: “‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” page 102, Franklin 
4 ay Song Collection, No. 1. ‘Harperand Brothers, New York City); also page 55, 
** The School Singer,” (Ginn & Co., Boston ; 

(C. W. Bardeen, 
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Bhey trip and they skip and they hop, 
And just when the music is gayest, 
They come to an obstinate stop. 
































Do you think that mamma’s pretty fingers, 
That sparkle and dance on the keys, 
While the music is rippling below them, 
Were ever as clumsy as these? 
I would work — I would patiently practise, 
How patiently ! day after day, 
If I thought that my practise and patience, 
Would end in such beautiful play. 

— Eliza Chester in St. Nicholas 


Where? 


ALice E. ALLEN, Lowville, N. Y. 
Music, — “‘ Bluebells of Scotland.”* 


Oh where, and oh where have the bonnie bluebirds gone? 

They sang their song,—“ Sweet! Sweet ! ""—every birdie, 
. clear and low, 

And it’s oh, in my heart that I miss the bluedirds so! 


Oh where and oh where have the white June daisies gone? 
Down in the meadow green, nodding all, a stately row, 
And it’s oh, in my heart, that I miss the daisies so ! 


Oh where and oh where have the gentle breezes gone ? 

They rocked the little flowers till-each one to sleep would 
g°, 

And it’s oh, in my heart that I miss the summer so! 


Oh why and oh why did the tiny snowbirds come? 

In suits of soft gray-brown, with eyes bright as bright 
can be, 

See them fly here and there, calling, — “ Chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee !” 


Oh why and oh why did these dainty snow-flakes come? 

They look like fairy flowers falling downward, still and 
slow, 

Do you think they’re the ones that we lost so long ago? 


Oh why and oh why has the jolly north wind come? 

He makes the old world new, bringing winter, cold and 
clear, 

And it’s oh, from my heart, that I wish you “Glad New 
Year!” 


Motions 


1 The first line of each stanza is sung twice. Sing first three stanzas 
2 Put heads on right side; imitate bird song. 
3 On last line of first three stanzas, put both hands over heart, shak- 


Nod heads, 

Bend over; rocking motion with both hands; sing sleepily. 
Sing last three stanzas joyously. 

Fluttering motion with both hands. 

Look up; both hands raised, palms upward. 

Step forward on right foot; hold out hands; smile. 


© ON OMS 


also, ‘‘ The Song Century,”’ page 2 
yracuse, N. Y.) P er 


“ Well begun ” may be “half done,’’ 
But beginning is not ending ; 
Great successes ne’er are won 
By only wishing and intending. 
“ Start” is good, bur “stay ”’ is better ; 
“‘ Start and stick”’ is sure prize-getter ! 
“ Staying powers” take foremost place.— Se/, 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


activity all bodily functions. 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


hy 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


-Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 


Used 30 years with best results by 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 


Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


RGty @ 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


By mail, 50 cts. 





Standard American Brand. 
& Established 1860, J - 





The old reliable 


STEEL PENS 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rubber 
up) and the Gifford Air-Tight tnk-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared to supply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and at the right prices. Also 
common pointers and ink-wells. end for special 
price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers, etc, 


The W.A. CHOATE CO.,24 State St.,Albany, N.Y. 


(Picture of U. S. Military Academy free with 
first order tf you mention this paper.) 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON. 
Will introtuce Teachers and Employers, at its new 
rooms, 258 Washington Street. Telephone. 
W 6 teachers during the coming yea, 
from nearly every county and 


village in the United States, and that we may 
recommend teachers who live near where 


Recommend. 


vacancies occur, we want teachers registere? 
ve us from all portions of the country, and 
of all grades, college graduates, normal 
graduates, special teachers and _ distric 
school teachers. If you want a position ora 
BETTER posi- 


tion, send 
stamp for fail 
ay culars. 

a 


on lasts for a 








We make a business of recom- 
mending lady teachers to schoo) 
officers, principals and superin 
tendents. We shall have calls for 


ba and those who register now stand the 
best chance of securing a good posi for 
the coming school year. 


Address THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., BUFLALO, N. Y. 


% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 











SO Bromafieid Street, Boston. 
THR FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 

4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New.York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. Century Bld’ Minneapolis. 
Cooper Building, Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Bik. Los Angeles. 








TELEPHONE 2277 BOSTON. ESTABLISHED 1893 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


(formerly “THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” 
P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, 


no change in management.) 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





First-cla:s Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you area successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are for such teachers at all 
seasons of the year, ni poaghentre be of pier wa Metered soars bw positions or promotion. 
send stamp for Application Form. H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Why Register With Us? Our calls for teachers during the last six months 
have been so numerous that we must have more candidates. 


THE HOME THRACHERS’? AGENCY, 
P. 364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Guarantees to give teachers enrolling for its full privileges, satisfactory service or to refund 
registration fees. 
E. J. EDMANDS, 

ranager. 








REGISTER NOW. Telephone,— 3450. 


Send for terms- 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN to Teachers for-——~ 


Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction — Always Ready 
Never blots — No better working pen made — A regular 82.50 } 
Mailed to teachers, complete, boxed with filler, for 1.00. Your money back —#/ you want Agents Wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOI 16, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
ARE YOU USING THE 


5ct. CLASSICS? 
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The Jolly Young King 


There’s a jolly young fellow, so blithe and merry 
Who goes by the name of “January.” 

He keeps out of sight 

Till a certain night, 

When old Father December 

Lies low on his bier, 

And his crown, you remember, 

Awaits the New Year. 





This little new king, as he steps to his throne, 

Makes many a promise that he will atone 

For the faults of the old year, or many or few, 

And no doubt the gay fellow does mean to be true 
To each and to all. 


And here’s to the health of the merry new king ! 
To his true, loyal subjects new joys may he bring ! 

May the months be so glad 

That no heart may be sad ! 
May peace and prosperity walk hand in hand, 
And doubt and perplexity flee from the land. 

For “ A Happy New Year!” 

Cries young January ; 

“I’m coming! I’m here! 
Let all hearts be merry.” 
— Mary D. Brine 


In Apple-Tree Town 
CARRIE SHAW RICE 


Three wise men lived in Apple-Tree Town, 
So wise each wore a big, big frown. | 
But they couldn’t tell whether 
Ahem! Ahem! 
The apple seed points to the 
Flower or stem. 
Tis sad but true 
That none of them knew; 
Do you? Do you? Do you? 


Talk on the Book-Shelf 


The little toy shepherdess looked up 
Where the books stood in a row. 
‘* T wish I could hear them talk,” she said; 
** For it must be fine, I know.” 


‘« Ah, yes,” the wooden soldier said; 
‘* They are quiet enough all day ; 
But I’ve heard when the children are all abed 
They talk in a wonderful way.” 


And now it was twilight in the room; 
And on the book-case shelves 

The books began to stretch their backs, 
And to talk among themselves. 


‘+ [ wish,” cried a peevish little book, 

‘“* That you would not crowd me so;~ 
‘* You’re always poking me in the back 
Because I am small, I know.” 





‘*« It’s not my fault,” said a fat thick voice. 
‘* ’'m crowded so myself 
I can hardly breathe. You little books 
Should be kept off the shelf.” 


** Oh, dear! my stories,” another said, 
** Kept buzzing so inside 
‘* That [ hardly got a wink of sleep 
Last night, though I tried and tried.” 


‘* Oh, go to sleep,” cried a lesson-book ; 
‘* It’s enough to work all day 
Without your quarreling, too, at night; 
So get to sleep, I say.” 


‘* Ah! ’ the shepherdess sighed, ‘‘ they’re going to sleep! 
How lovely their dreams must be! 
I wish that I were a book, to live 
Up there on the shelf,” said she. 
—Katharine Pyle in August St. Nicholas 


Chickadee 


Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird 
Who brav’st the bitter weather ! 
Share the glad message thou hast heara. 
And let us sing together. 
— Celia Thaxter 


A New Year Song 


When the year is new, my dear, 
When the year is new. 

Let us make a promise here, 

Little I and you. 

Not to fall a-quarrelling 

Over every tiny thing, 

But sing and smile, smile and sing, 
All the glad year through. 












As the year goes by, my dear, 
As the year goes by, 

Let us keep our sky swept clear, 
Little you and I. 

Sweep up every cloudy scowl, 
Every little thunder-growl, 

And live and laugh, 

Laugh and live, 

"Neath a cloudless sky. 











When the year is old, my dear, 
When the year is old, 
Let us never doubt or fear 
Though the days grow cold. 
Loving thoughts are always warm ; 
Merry hearts know ne’er a storm ; 
Come ice and snow, so love’s dear glow 
Turn all our gray to gold ! 
— Laura E. Richards in “Youth's Companion” 











